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The paper presents, a suminary of the two Michigan 
institutes on wauys to implement P,L. 9^-1^2 (the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act) - and the Michigan Special* Education, Statute- 
for the assessment and_identification of learning disabled (L:D| 
students, ^Participant discussion .is or the six areas of 

requirements for the federal aefihitlbti of LD: (1| detertfinihg ' 
. ability to leafn> (21_aetefmining achie in the seve6yreq^ 

areas> j3)^ determining severe dtscrepa 

exclusionary clauser (^r: determining apprqp -J 
alterr.atives and if special education services are needed, and (6) 
required evaluation procedures. Each section considers reqaireients 
of the iawi as well as procedures and enabling activities to A'^implemeRt 
the law* A checklist presents, problem areas to be considered, by local 
district teams in student * evaluation and placement '^ectsibns^ (CLI 
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For^uuQrd and RcHno^^^^ 

' The. identifica.ttoh of students / • 

in Michigan's schools , has been a complicated probT.em sihce thevlate; 196QHi^ 
The varidus definitions 'of 1 earning disabilities^ that w6r -V: • 

^ identify studehts for 'speciaT programs and'services created confusion .across 
^ ibcal school districts ■ :Chil dren cgf ti fied :i n '^^^ 

be unrecogr\i^ed_as having a disability in ahothen,_district\ This si'tuation / 
' wai somewhat/ 'alleviated in 1975 when Public Lp"^ 94-142 outliTied general guide- 

* Tines for identifying children With sspecifi^^i earning handicaps thrbughdUt ; 
^ the Unite8 States. Since that time, 'the^pS^ 

, and professipnal organizations in Michiganvconcerned. abqtft 

disabl ed' have, worked to dev.elop a^ definition of 1 earning vdisabil ities consis- 
. tent with p. L. 94-142. : ' \ 

Mter severa/1 years of intensive study any prissurei a final '-version / ^ 
of the definition and appropriate services; r was accepted by the - ^ 

Michigan Legislature In AUglist, 1986. Tl>e description 'of l:earnin>^^ 
ties in Michiga?! fibw closely parallels th6 Federal /concept of specific 1 earning 
\di s'abi 1 i-ti es ' and al 1 ov^' for greater consistency injcertifytng and serving \, 
/'school-age chil<^reh with chronic .learning diffic^iil ties; ' . : - 

* - ... * ^ . ■ > - 1 ■ ■ ^ ' ----- - 

A complete statement of the current definition fol lows and is the basis 
' af^is entire doqume.nt^ '\ x /' . 

: \ "-.'r . . 

MICHIGAN AOmNISTRATIVE^ RULES FOR SPEeiAh EB^ , 
• ■' "As Authorized Ur|der-Pub1^ Act 451 

.yrR 340.1713 \specifie 1 earning" dikbil ity" defined;- de 

^ ' ' ■ - / Ma ' - • :■ • ■ - , ■ ■ : 

•Rule 13. (1) "Specific Tearing dTSstbiJity^ means a 'disbrtf^ 
' or more of the basic psycho! ogicaT .processes involved in understanding or in 
- us;ihg languapv spoken or writt«nV which ^^^^ manifest itself, in an imperfect 
ability, to listen, ;thir>1<, speaks read, wrrte,. spell' j or to do mathematical 
calculations. The term includes sUch Cdnaations as perceptual handicaps, 
;brain inju>y, minimal brain disf^^ #§1 exi a j and developmental aphasia. 

The "term does riot inclaSe childreo wbb haueUearhihg; problems pri- 
marily' the- resul t^of visual^ hearings or motor handicaps, of mental retarda-x; 
.t.ii)n » of ■emptr^nal disturba.nce., or of. envi ronmental,^ \cul tural ; or economic ' • - 
■ "disadvantage. ' ' ,° • V • -1 ^ 1 i- ' \^ - 

•• ' 12} , The individualized educational pi anrwng- committee^ may determine, that 
" a child h'as ^ specific learning disability if l^he child does not achieve . 

* eommensurate with his &r'Mr kge Und ab.il ity level? in 1 or more of the are^s - 
listed in'th-is' subrulej wiien. provided with learr^ing experiences apiiropri at ' 

. ■ for the chiMd's age and abil i.ty- levejs , jand if t|ie multidiscifjlinai^y evalua- . 
tion team' finds that a d.hil d has" a" severe 'discreparicy- between'' ach,ievemeTit and . 
TJiteVlectual- ability ^n 1 or mor^ of the •folloi^irtg areas :- . _ ' ,•'5, 
»' (a) Oral expression. \ - \ vV-;- ' - - 

IB) bisteriihg comprjhensibn . . ; ' ' 
•: .;.- (e) Written'e?{pression. 
. ■ (d) . &asic rea§[ihg skill. • 
* (e) .Reading comprehension ; 



' • (f) Math|niatics calculation'; 
(g) Ma.thyernatics reasoning. 
. (3j' The/individual ized educatiohal - planning njay not j identify 
a child as ha/ying a specific, Jearh^ihg di'sabil ity ^ severe discjjip^ . . 

tietween^abil ity arid achievemerit is primarily the result of ariy of the fbllbw- 
. ing: - • \/ '• . .. ■ ' 

Xa). A/^^visuaT, hearing^ or m / 
(^) Rental retardation, ' / 

(cj. ^/tmotioTial disturbance, ; / ^ 

|d) /Environnientjil i CultQral s or econoiiic disad^ant^^ 

'A determiria shall b^-based/upd cornpreherisiye 

eyaliiati^ori by a.jTjultidiscipliriary eva^tiatibri team whic'h shall, irielude .at least 
V^bbth of/ th'g following: > : . ^ ^' ^ \ / , . / " . ' * 

• (i) The ,(;hild^S regu^ if tfie ehyld_dbes^not h^ a regular 

t€&eHer,^a regularjclassroom teacher qualified to ^^ach^ chijd ofyhis or^her 
age m'j j'or^a' child of less than schoo]^^ an inydiyidual qua! iflecl^.by th^e 
'^ftate edueationalf agency to te^^^ child of his ^r her age. ' . ^ -j 
"■- (b) ^At Igast 1 p^rsbn qualified/to conduct/individual diag^^^^ 
. haxibris of childneri^ such as a schbbf psychblbg/st, a teacher of .the s])\ech 
aiid language impaired, br a teacher cbrisiiltaht. ' 



.._-/_'._■ 
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„ This final report df' tji^e Learni.ng yDisabil ities Instttute in' Michigan.- 
reflects the prbTbrig-ed cbmmit^erit bf a gr^at many educators . It Is not a 
doeteent prepared by^a few wrJters^ but rather a report of the study' arid 
del ib^erati oris of almpst two/4i'uhd^^ parents,- arid cbbperatirig pro- 

fessionals^ /All those who^^ its development arid. activities are 

listed in th^e Introductio^|;^butJsevera1 ^ for the 

specific Work they sont^ibu^ goals^ _ ./ 

_ > / Sevpn majbr topics were' §ddr^ the'Iristitute; members of the 

Institute PlBnrii rig Gbmmittee arid the Special Edbica^tibri Services Area/{MDbE) 
responsible for thes4 areas were: ^ ^ ' ' ; - I - 
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Beyond the dgveldpmefrt of the institute's tp.piw 



by Susan Meere. arid Gary Hessl 



keeping; and Addrfy Hhitafcer 
School District served as 



ef j seviraT- ofher person?; go ntr.ibuted to its ■ 



oa-gbing operations: Susan DeHeyer, local arrahgemfnts, materials' and record- 



typing and printing . "Bay-Arenac Ifttermediate 
fiscal apnt for the duration of- the Institute, 
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: : :Bacfrqrfetibcl dfjtlfg' Michigan ; 
tea^nlng Disabilities Institute 



;THe defihitidhSi prdtedures* enabling activities and check! ist pre- 

"sented in this 'document are^a cdrnpil atidn:bf:.M^ two ^ ^ ^ 

hundred participants at an Institute oH Learning bisabilities spb ' 
the Michigan Departmeht of Edueatiph, Special Education Serv Area^ and , ; 
funded by P,L. 91-230 state-initiated fundr. : . 

-. ■ ■ _ _■ _ ■__ . __ _■ _ _ 

The fnstitute was divided jinto two main sessions, one in jjanuary 1980 :/ 
arid tKe seed htf in Hay 1980. Deveibp'mental work preceded both formal sessions " / 
arid partiei pants were involved tn; field- testing activities during Miirch and - ^ 
April . .drie*neam'' from each of Hichtpnis Regional Educational Media Center 
regions was targeted as a participant. Each of the twenty-two teams included: 
An "ISO representative (a person involved in iriservice activities) i and^fdur - 
members from a local edueational agency (bEA). The- fdur bEA members were • 
chdsen td reflect a typical multidisciplihary team: A diagnostic p^rsdri (schddl 
psychej^gist or bD teacher cdnsultant), a special edycatiori administrator, • ' ^ . 
and two other persdrisinVdlved in the determination of learning disabilities ; 
at the local level . Beyond these 22 teams from' the R.E.M.C. regions , a wide 
"variety of participants were also invited, including representatives from - 
university training jDrqgrams in Special Educatidri arid Scliddl Psychol dgy^ and . 
five parents of learning disabled students iri Riehigan. Members df the . i 
IristitUte Plaririirig Cdmmittee, the SpecialEducation Services Area arid sessidn 
faeilitatdrs raisid the tdtal par^ticipant number to almost two hundred^. ^ , 



The purpose of the institute war to pro'S'ide a forum for- persons work- 
ing in the area of learning dis'abil ities td suggest procedures to effectively 
implement p.b. 94-142;f6r the assessmerit and ideritificatidri^df learning' j 
disabled students. In order to dperational i ze the task, the b^D. federal , 
definitidn was divided ll^rtto six areas of requirements : l)- determirii rig abil ity 
toJearri, 2) determirii rig achievement in the seven required areas, 3) deter- 
mining severe discrepancy r 4) interpreting the exclusionary clause,. 5);aeter- 
mining appropriate educational alternatives and if Special .Education Services 
are. needed, and 6) required evaluation prdcedures. _ 

• ■ ■ The Institute format was structured td all dw fdr a general presenta- 
tidn dn cdnsiderations for each of the six areas. FdlldWing each general * 
sessidn, the participants wdrke^ in small group sessions to gene,rat^ ideas 
and recdmmeridatidris td be incdrporated into procedures^ In each of th^e six 
areas the requiremerits df the law and cdnsiderations that must^be addressed 
were defined.' Proeedures arideriablirig activities Were suggested to jssist 
educational di-agnosticians in compreherisively arid consistently implementing 
the assessment and identificatiori requirements df the federal. b^D- |aw 
(P b 94-142). These procedures are alsb consistent with the definition df 
specific learning disabilities contained 'in the Miehigari Admiriistrativ^ Rules 
ferSpeeial EdUcatidri (P.A. 451 as revised, 1989). . t 
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/ ; The ihformatibh geherated by partis 
sessioli in dariuary. was CO into ah initial set of^pi^ceduries, enabling 

activities and a Checklist. The twenty^two tealns of participants "piloted" 
these grocedares during April and ear^ a number of educational plan- 

ning^and p-lacement fomraittee meetings in order to determine their appli- 
cability to t^ prpcess of ideiitifyi-ng: students Jwith learni 
Each^,tep revfewed. t^ the dbcumeht and Checkl ist ^a'rid sent 

two<>.i^ep.rfS^ the second Institute session in May. ' ' ' : 

. The May session pVqvided an intensive forum for re-examining , the 

total dobament and Checklist in light of the field-test results. Each major 
; area vp f tHe dbcument^w ^cri ti quedV and speci fic changes and edi tori al pre- , 
• ferences were coll ected for the use of the irudividual authors. This final 
document consequently reflects the caref of a large riumber pf per- 

sons working in. learning disabilities in Michigan. . x ^ 

Ih; sumrriSry, the procedures and enabling activities in this document ; 
are presented to assist school personrjel in Michigan in uniformly '-interpreting^ 
the intent of Michigan's L.D. law'^as it relates- to the identification and 
assessment of L.D. student^. The purpose of the j^iocument is to present^ in a 
concise form r the' areas of cdnsidgratipn the law requires arid suggestions for • 
meeting those requirements. The prbcedUres and ehabTirig activities are exten- 
sive arid varied to meet the ,:iridividual differerices of students who might be 
referred. The document ihcprporates a number of alternative suggestions for 
use by school p'ers^>nnel^ It should not h| interprete saggestipn 
must be used for every studen-t. The areas of consTderatton required bysthe 
law are static; however^ the procedures and enabling activities intlude a' 
number of alternatives that cPul^ be utilized to assist_^ completing a com- / 
"prehensiye assessment of students suspected of being_;^^^di capped .in the area 
of learning disat^il i ties . ^ 

' Use of this Document 

• ' . - ■ y ■ 

The ptirpose of thi^ Wichigah Learning Disabil ities Institute was tc 
develop a cdmprehensive and ^c procedure for cbrisideririg whetHer sfchpbl 

age students should receive 'special educatibri services . for the 'learning di/sabled. 
Ih the cours^ of its several months of .research, analyses ahcf . pilot studies, 
the Institute was abl^ to, arrive at a thorough yet operational- pro ; • 

support the consTderatjoh of learning >disabi1 it^es^ser^^^^^ for stuaea%?;^n. f 
school * disth'cts across Michigan.. The final outcorne of the ^InstitSte is/.em- 
bodied in this document-:^a carefully devBloped checklist nf ^rc^bfem are^s to * . 
be considered by local districts ' .lEPC teams as they meet to reach deci.^idns ' 
about students suspected of having specific learning disabil i^ties'. 




The document present(5d here reflects, the del tberate thinkthg-, s1 
and experience of almost two hundred^^du^ psychologists ; ^)arents and 

administrators in Michigan. The discussion .of Tearnin$^,disabilittes by this ^ 
group provides a strong base for examining the parti c^#cir practices arj.i. pro- 
grams used by local school districts to assess and i^en^ify learning disabled 
students in elementary and s_ecdnyary prbgrams. It is hoped that this document* 
will become a.UsefUl guide for imprdvihg the i s tent_ cbris i deration o f 
childr^en. for learning disabilities program^*. The checfel ist itself can serve ; , 
as a careful account of the varit)us problem ar^as examined by a district 
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ttdisciplinary teamjhd the iitipact each has h§d on the final decision. 
The background discussions in each chapter provide thdrdUgh inforniatlon fo 
understanding thg eheckl ist and the various areas requiring examihatidri by ■ 
the current state definition of learning disabilities. , - " 

f( second jnajpr^^u^^^ this document is its applicable to staff 
develdpiTlent and inservice training in both general education and special 
edUcatidri prdgrams. The Institute participants developed some general designs 
for ihservice programs that focused dn the major 'topics considered In the docu- 
ment. " Chapter Six cdhtains ideas and dUtlihes for develdping inservice, acti- 
vities that wilVimprove the ability of dist.nct staff members td identify and 
plan for students. The various teams bf^participaht^ 

Institute's two, sessions woul d also be ideal personnel to support any inser- 
vice programs that focus on this document or the ChecJcTist , Contact persons 
for these teams are listed below. 



^ PeirtidpQhts 



Two groups. of participahts were involved in the teaming Disabilities 
Institute;. A rather large grq^p of a 
• examitie the varidus/cdnsideraPdns about learning; disab drawn up by i^^^^ 

the plahhfhg cdnmittee, ^Thrp days of dlseussion produced the basic Checkl ist 
an;d background, ddcumerit thWWas to be fi.eld-tested,^ In May^ a smaller group 
of parti cipants^(twbs mem from each ieam) met with the plahhihg cdmmittee 
again to re-examine, ^edi^^ basic concepts of the ddcUmeht. All 

participants are Ijsted Jetdw.by their team/region or^affil iatidri. 



TEAM 



REGION 




(Qdgebic-Ohtonagon 



Oakland 



PARTICIPANTS 



JoRn^^£&terson; 

benise WierZbic^j 

Kelly Kidder* ' 
Charlerie Firlik*- 
Mary Rogalewski 
Vaughn 01 thoff . " 
Maureen SI a^e 
Richard 01 sen 

Duane Greenwold*' 
Ruth Cdl emah 
Betfj Hunter* 
Karen Dbbranerd 

Leon Hall* _ 
Cat^men Ziegler* 
Arlene Robertson* 
^^an Rdkas* 
i3fcjdy Brooks* ' 
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~ PAifrieiPANTs^ 

Meg Qberl in 
Linda Breher 
Dian^ Tijttle* . 
• Sue Hefm^r 
Fran Weaver . 

Gail AUthier* .:V 
' "Dave Werner-Hi 1 Irnafi*^ 
Jan Bd'hol tz ^ 

Nick Quarto _ ■ . 
Susan M&ton* ' / 
Wal ker Parrnel ee* - 
Sherry AtHa*^ - , . ^ 
Rick DeBrUyn 
John Rqssa, ' r 

. Susan Gates • / . 

. Jim Wilson* ' 

f^' E8rr Edward|* ^ - '^^ 

\ . Lynn Marvin* ; ; 

- Shi rl ey "Rappaport* 
buAhn Witzke* - ^ 
Pamela Alvey » 
Michael Domsic^ 
Joaftne Geisinger . 

Jim Vaschpw 
' Jan Peters 
ton Stihsbh , 
Eliizabeth Rahseh ^ 
Na hey^ Card 

Carolyn Benscoter^ 
Marguerite Fit2pa,trick 

^ y>irg1nia_Anderson' v 

. Will iatn Fodte 
Odahlia Rahce 

' dairies WaTker* 
Irene Aymeir : 
Don List _ . ^ 

/liaities Begenian**; ^ 
Stacy Sifflqn ^ ' * 
- -Diana Coll ins 
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Traverse. Bay 



Al pena-Montmorerlcy- 
Alcoha 



Muskegon Area. Intermediate 



Midi and 



Bay-Arenac 



aiiihoun 



Saginaw 



Tuseol a Intermediate 



TEAM 



• REGION 



■ PARTICIPANTS 

It! chard 'Al lers* • 
Cory Janzen ^ , - . 
- : .Janfet Rice^ 
Siiis Gifkin 
* Carol Beatie* 

.^tiucil Te tarzel ere* 

'tarry Goin 
Eileen Denomme 
Terri Erhart* 
Mary Henehah - 

' Bel err Rbrnse^* 
V Diane Hodsbn ^ 

tynneah Finkfeeiner* 
Cindy Wakernan*\ . 
kini Siley* 

We$Xey MebanieV ' ^. 
HickiHdLiUghlih A ' ' 
Ahrtette Patersan* '. 

Dorothy Stewart* 
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Paul. Stuart 
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Elizabeth Anderson 
Marcia^Pull en* 
: Mary Sdhlll inger 

,F%ulette Post*. 

' Terry Bearden;- 

Jartet.Rbbthsdh* 
' Mike Park is. 

Syl via^Wendrow 

Ja.ck Louden^ 
" ; Penny Sweet* - . ^ 
' Diana Joachim 

' Bafbara Stuart 
Emmal ee Barharii 
> Andrea Brown • 
-\ Ann McCarthy 
Mary L. Starks 
fhelma Mill lams - 
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Berrien 
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; Ingham ' 



Genesee In ternifdi ate 



Jackson 



'Li*vingstbn 



behaweie. 
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21 / Del ta-SchodTcraft » 

22 ' • Ea>st^rn Upper Peninsula . * 

• ■ . • 

•^*Ihdicate^^ sessions. 

% ; " ? • v.-^^ PERSONNEL ' 

^ ■ IhstHtitijciri ' \ . Program 

-. * •■■..'* ' . . ' 

Eastern Michigan University ^ .Special Edtication 

^rv Sehbbl Psyehblbgy 

Centr^al Michigan' University Psychology 

Special Education 
Psychology 

Uniy^^ of Michigan • Special Education ^ 

Wa^ne State University Special Education 

Western Michigan University Special Education 

Psychology 

Madbriria College - ' ■ Special ^Education 

Oakland University Special Education 

University of Detroit ^Psychology 

PARENTS 

V RosSnarie Breczinski ■ 
^Bfttfri Di.ngman . 

Sainmie BirdsalT: 



Claudia Ar!<;o* 
Jim Herman s* 
Verhori .Andrews 
beona Eri^Rsoh 
Carol &ropks 

Helen Shipmann ; 
Margaret Goldthorpe 
Priicfejice Taylor 
Kathy Fossitft 
Regis MeCbrd * v 
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Gary Navarre 
Michael 3eebe 



Robert Aridersbh 

Walter besiak 
Sheryl Haight 
Sharon Johnson ' 

Jeanriie Johns 
Kathy Erdlitz _ 
Serai dine Maehel 

Richard Parres 

bona Gordon Icabone 
Galen Ales si 

Connie Tarczon 

Carol Swift 

Martha Johnson 



binda McNay 
Jackie Sipple 



Pil6t4)QtQ Colection 



Following' the oanirary sessions , eac+i team was asked to use the newly- ^ 
developed Checklist in a |pil.ot test" >gith five or ten students tn their loca.l 
districts and bring the results and evaluation of their experiences to the 
second sessMon in May. -Despite delays in getting the appropriate materials 
to each of the teams in the spring, a number of teams we^e able to prbyide. , 
the Institute with piTot-data results. The teams involved in this phase of 
the Institute tficluded: . < ^ 



A! pens-Mdntrnoreriey-Ai cona 
Bay-flnenac ' * ^ ' ' V 
Berrien 
Calhoun 

'Djlta-Schobl craft 
Genesee 
Ingham / 
Jackson 

Kalamazoo Valley 
Kent . . . ^ ^ 
beriawee * 
bivingstoh • * ^ 
Midi and * , 

Muskegon 
Oakland 
Saginaw 
TUscolS 



The collective experiences of these teams provided a useful, practical 
basis from whicH this final document and Checklist has b^en prepared. 
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CHflPT€R:ONe 




" A Definition " , 

■ ■ ^ I.. •■ - ' ^ ^ . ■ / 

Perhaps tWe most critical- dimension to ahy assessment compbireht for 
determining learning dfsabilities is the establishment of a particular stu- 
dent's abilityjevel . Historical ability leVel Was viewed solely in terms 
of a person's intellectual functioning as compared* to age-expectancy^ the^ 
soncalled IQ .(Intellipnce-,(3uotieht} The . Learnirjg: Disabilities Institute . 
has broadened this hbtidh l:b include mbri comprehensive factor 

. ^ Attility^-bev-el is (jefined as a person's general overall ability to 
adaoc^and function, in^the learning environment. Ability ISvel iaeludes hot 
^ofJ^y the student's cognitive abilities and adaptive behaviors displayed in 
^hddh homeland social relationships , but also his or her- general' intellectual 
ability as measured, by individually-administered intelligence (IQ) tests. 



• _ ' ^ ' ; *' Biscussjbh * ' 

/ _ Because ability level is defined ras jhe l evel atj^hip one adapts to 
and fUnctibhs in the learning ejivironment, it is. important^ to consider as rnuch 
i-nformation as reasbhabie regarding the student's cognitive *and^^ 
fbrmances, such as si>^ial cbmpg^t^ihc^ verbal thbugbt* non-visrBal thought, 
^ academic achievement, fund of general knowiedg^^^^^ adaptive behavior, abstract 
reasoning, and special ized abrl i ties U complete discussibn of these areas 
in t^rms of issues and ^valuation methods can be fotrhd in the third sectibri_ 
" of this chapter)," The primary' goal of the mul tidis^ipl inary te^m'-is to cbm- 
pile as reasonable a representation as possible of a studefit's level of per- 
formance ih a wide range of cognitive and adaptive areas and so determine his , 
or her level of ability*^, 

While it is the evaluation- team or educatibhal planping corranittee's 
responsibility to determine the procedures necessary tb asse$s ah individual's 
ability level, use of an individuar intelligence test, administel^ed by a 
psycholbgistii is required in all cases where a student is suspected of beihg- 
learning disabled.. Exceptions to this requirement would be cases where it is 
simply not possible tb acquire valid IQ scoreSiSuch as students with severe 
distractibility, hyper-activity or lahguage probllejtis. Exceptions would also 
be made in situations in which the^tise bf IQ tests would be judged discrimina- 
tory. In these cases, rel iances on the perfbrmahce ,1 evels obtained from other 
procedures would be necessary and/or the ase of a method of assessment such 
as the System of Multicultu ral Pluralistic A ssessment (S0MPA), (Mercer ahd^ _ 
Lewis, 1977) ^which claims to provide a means of estimating learning potential 
that miy be weighted by sbcibcul tural and health factors. 

The rationale for this requirement is that intelligence tests continue 
to be the best available single indicators bf ,iatel lectuaj functioning. They 
predict academic achievement fairly well, ahd,_for these reasons^ have with- 
stood the test of time quite well (Kaufman, 1979). 
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Jh Using jQ tests^ or fpr that , it is iffipprtant 

that one use the most technically adequate devices available. With this in 
mind, Ysseldyke has reviewed the .technical adequacy of liiany tests (Ysseldyke 
& Mirkin, 1969). _ See Appendix for his. 1 istsJ ^However , global IQ scores 
'(i^e.i- Verbal I.Q., Perf^rmane^ IQ, Full Scale I§) should never be used^as - " 
: the sole indicator of abil ity 1 eyel ; additional procedures such as intra- test \ 
arialysis and alterha^ techniques or procedures (described below) should also 
be employed^J Th.ere are a number of characteristics of intelligence tests which 
rspeak against their use as '.an isolated measure of ability level.- For e^amplii 
jntel ligence tests : 

(1) measure previous learninlj ; therefore, they must be considered cul- 
ture/bia^ed and are not always an index -of i'abil Ity" or "potential" 
: (Kaufman, 1979).; , ^ ' . : ^ , 

* _ * / ' ^ 

- (^I maas4ire-sampl es of behavior which are not exhaustive" ; thus, /I Q 
' . scores are not, by themselves ^ estimates of brio's total intfellectuffV 
— fUhctidhihg (Kaufman, 1979) ; f 

(3) measure intellectual processes in a fixed- experimental condition , 
• ' , -« and therefore do not indicate one's abilities, wherr assistance and , 
^ ' ^ cues are provided (Kaufman^ 1979); • 

, ' (4) ffiiy^^ravije an invalid indication of i learning disabled student's 

abil it^es ^ since the very existence of learhirig disabilities rnay^.. 
' 7 ^ .* / • P^^eclude the.^lid rtjeasureme e.g.^ global I§s 

: ' would- hot provide ^ v^lid indieation.. of ability level in^tudents 
' with aiserepahei.es. and vartatiohs in their cogniti^ve performance . > 
(Danielson S Baue?, 1978); ' . ■ 

• (5) h^Ve not xliangej with the advent of- important advangeg in psychblogj^ ; 

. the important contributions of ^such educational •psychoiogisti as .^ 7 

- .;. ^ Piageti "Gaghe or Guilford have *hbt ,bee^^ in ihtelligehGe' 

- ■ test content stf^^e^ure (Kaufman^ 1979) 5. and 

(6) - have not , incorporated important information provided by/netiro- 
. psygho-logy ; they do hot fairly measure the special i^ed abil i^ties 
of the cerebral hemispheres (the functions of the right hemisphere 
are especially under-^represented) , the integration between them, 
/and the ability to Shift from one hemisphere to the other^ depend- 
ing upon the nature of the task (Kaufman^ 1979). ' 

A variety of formal and informal* procedures may_be employed to bbtalp 
an ihdicat-|,on of a student's cognitive and adaptive pef^fbrmahce. These include: 
adaptive behavior scales; achievement tests; observation techniques; "psycKb-. 
Ibgical extras"_Me.g., diagnostic testing-teaching strategies); tests of 
specialized abilities; developmental, social, and educational histories; intelli- 
gence tests; social competence; and the like, it is not necessary to use all 
of the procedures indicated above (in fact, this would be done only infrequently) 
For exampl e, if a student being evaluated were to receive "average range" rating 
on his or her individual ly administered intelligence test, and other formal 
or informal data corroborated this ability levels there may be no heed to 
utilize further procedures . However ^ in a circumstance where there is |; question 



ebhe'erhihg a studeht's^eviahce from 

more jdata will 1 ikely^ required by way of addi tionaT procedures to clarify 
and support a particular ability level. Again^ the goal is to acc^uire a - 
reasonable indication of oriels cognitive and adaptive cdmpetehcies ; the point 
to which this has been accomplished is decided by the mUl tidi^cipliriary evaltia- 
ti^ team ahd/br the educatibhal planning committee; 



The determinatibh of ability^ requires that the educational plan- 

ning/committeefjrst^ review all the infqrmation regarding the individual 's 
cognitive functioning, and then arrive at a decision of abil ity 1 evel This 
requires more than global IQ scores. It is believed that a pattern of data . 
that supports the highest level of fUflcti'dnihg in_cbp>tiy^^ areas 
.is representative of ah individual 's abtl ifty level, since it, is unl ikel^ that 
ahybhe will perform higher, than hts/her "innate potentialities'" dicta te,^^^^^^^^^^ 
upon the review-and correlation of the information about a Student's level bf^' 
cognitive and adaptive functioning, the planning'commtttee cin arrive at a 
decision regarding l^he/ individual *s most 1 ikely abil Hy 1 evel V Abil ity 1 evel 
is most effectively considered tn terms of ranges (See Table' r) , 



\ 



Table 1 - ' 

Comparable Rangers of Ability Level* 



Range' 



Apprbximate 

Percentile 

Ranges 



Approximate' 
Standard Score 
Ranges** 



— ' -■ * 












Superior^ 




98* - 




13Q+~' 




. ^bbve Average. 


' -99 - 


97 . 


• .-120.- 


■129 




! ; • ' .High Av.^rage 


75.- 


89 . - i:: 


110 - 


■119 




' Average / . 


25- 


74 


. 9b - 


■ 109- : - : 




Low Average 


•10-- 


24 


.80 - 


• 89 ' . • 




Below Average 












(But -Not Mentally 












Impaired) 


; 2 - 


9- 




^79 




*■ — 








i 





*Ability leyef is most appropriately referred to as a range of functionihg to. 
. which. the individual's level bf achievement can be compared to ultimately; / 
^establish the-^ existence bf a severe diserepancy; ' ' 



**These ranges are indicated by standard scores in which average is equal to ' 
- 100, with a standard deviatition of 15. While' these standard scores are often 
used in intell igence tests ,_ they are used here to prbvide a frame of reference 
tb which one's ability level can be_ compared. ' They^ are hot provided to 
encourage or recommend the use of global IQ scores, as the sole and isolated 
measure of ability level. * ^ 



In summary then i use of an .individually administered intelligence test 
is required with students suspected 't)f being learning disabled because such 
tests prbvide important infbrmatibh regarding bhe's intellectual fuhctibhihg. 
However, the global IQ scores obtained from such instruments are hot to be 



blindly accepjted__as a student^s ability level without additional ca^^^^ 
inforfflirtion^f^^^^ sources, The degree and amount of other information " 

heeded to establish one's abil i ty 1 evel is made; b^ the mullvidiscip^^ tearti 
and/or 'edtieatiohal planhing cqniiiittee depending lipdn thg charac:terisfics\;oT;. 
the^youngster under eonsideratioti.' It is reeommended' that the detisrmihatibtf -* 
of ability is based on proced^ures which: 



1. consider the influences^f sotial , cul ttjraV, and -educational, factors 
on the performance on tests and subtests^ ^ - } 

2; regroup subtests of tests in specified ways .to analyze more- care- 
* fully, one's fntellectual strengths and w^akhessesi |hd 

3. support'and verify, test results thr^ 

formal * and' informal tests and observation procedit^s . " ' 



. Enabling Procedures .r - v 

• fhis-fih^ tests aihd P^^ocedures that 

carl be val^uabl e in determining a student '1 abil ity 1 evel , - As previo 
iji the discussipn, only .the tise;of anHndividually administered^ intelligence test 
ii mandatory; use ^of the other detail ed. tes;ts and procedures is jieith^r.re- :^ ' 
quired nor always recommended r 1 1^ res pons i bi1ity p;K the mul^ 

disciplinary j^aluation team and/Dr the^educatfonal planning^ commfttee to dfci 
whether particular^'diagn.ostiG information is adequate for a *valid andf reasionable 
determination, of abil ity 0 evel . . In addition/ the%^ procedures deiScrfbed i 

tiere v^ry with respect-tb the quality and adequacy 6 V* 
validity:^ alid reliability . Diagnostic fiers^ muit agi^de w ; 
•procedures to employ depending^ on th*ei'r goals, and the sti^ngths a(i^we^^^ 
-of the various instruments/and techniques. The reference bc^dk/by Sal vfa- arid-: 
Ysseldyke (1978) ca^ be of val uabl e assistance in :this ^decision.. 



presented ta provide a ' 
rs e to ass i 5tl.wi th^ the 



; ' The Jtests and procedure? outlined belqw 
repertoire b.f" alternative diagnoS'tiC' personrie^^ 

determihatibh of ability level.. The list t^not^ exhaustive , a nd^ per sonnel may 
.wish to add and supj^lemeht the fists- depending upon' th^^^^^^ ..For rgfference 

purposes ,^the procedures are grbgpedrih the fb}l.bwing seven categories:". 





General Intelligence 
Intra-Test Analysis 
Achievement Tests 
Speci al i zed/ Abil i ti 
Adaptive Behavior .Seal 
Psychol o'gical Extras 
BbserVatiqni Technicjtj^'fs / 



-.1. General n ntel 1 igence Tests ^ 

Individual ly administered intell igence tests sample different aspects 
of mental abilities wh'ich.a're val liable in many types. of learning and adaptive 
situations. They typically sample various aspects of Verbal and/br nonverbal 
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mental Tuhctionlpg; AUhbugH Hiis tirilikely that a^^st ^disefetely .. 
jflst verbal o> nonyerBal.cSgni^ :i t iis^ebnvenl'ehti aW^ 

'V beneficial to .consider them as measu^Hng pr.imarily^ofie of M:Rose two cogn1J1ve_ 
abilities. Therefore^ a number of Individ administered tntellfgence_ tes.ts 
are shown ^b^w i*h Yabi e 2jand/are xategoriz^^^ as bping primarfily verbal an,d/or 
hbhverbaj HieaVures of cbghitlbhi ■ . ' I'* - . 

. ^\ • /' : Table 2 . 



^ _f. _ _ _ _ r _ .< 

, _ -PrbfiTes if Individually' _ 
'Administered I.hteHigenee Tests 



1 



Test 



Cb^i;tiVe Abinty 
Primarily ftpas Ured* 



Col-um&ia^ Mental Maturity - Sc al^ . : New. York: 
Harcourt, Brace, JovanOvichr, •19727' ; ^ 

leiter International Performahce S cajlB , ^ 
Chicago: Stoelting Co. , 1950. 

McCarthy Seal es of Chi 1 dren 's Ab.i1 ities: . 
New York: The Psychological Corporation,^ 
1972. ^ ^ : V 

Wahraska Tgst of ^Learrifng AptT.ttide .' 
tincoln, NB: Union Col^l^ge Press,. 1966 i 



Pictorial Test of- IHtell Igehce . 
Houghtoh-Miffjin, 1964. 

am Prbqrgssive Matrices 

" fee ^ 



Bbstbri: 

New York: 

The Psyeho.l'pgieal feorpbrStion, 1960^J.965. 

- SlosSQii Intel 1 igence test . East Aurori^ N 
Slbssbh* Educational .Public5ti - 

Stanfgrd^Binet I ntelligence Scata , Form 
lRevised)o _. ; ^jdsto-n: Hough ton-Miff! in 
Company s .1972 * ' - v 

Wechsler AdMlt" Intelligence S cale . New York: 
The Psyc^hoToglcal torporatiion, 19^ 

, Wechs1er Intelligence Seal e for Children- 
R evised . New York:^' The Psyctologlcal 
.Corporation; 1974. . . 

Wechsler PreschooTi^atM Primary Scale of _ 
Intel! igjsr ^ce . New York: The Psychol ogi c.al 
-Corporation, 196:7. 

.Wo6d(iock->^43ohnsqn Battery 
(Tqsts of Cognitive Abill-tyT i Boston: 
Teaching Resources, 1977.. s ^ 




Nonverbal / 
ohverbaT ' " 

Nonverbal & Verbal 



Nonverbal 
Nonverbal 



Nonverbal 



Verbal 



'Verbal - 

Nor^yerbal -& Verbal 
nverbal 8 Verbal 




Nonverbal S Verbal , ^ 

Verbal: Reading ^ MatnertiatiVsj 
Written^^banguage^ & Knowledgr, 
'Scholas1;|c Aptitudes 



*WhiTe-^the cognitive abilities i>ridex_ed pere provide an.indlcation of the primary 
emphasis of each test,' it is unl ikely t^at_ they measure the abilities in a pure, 
dis'crete^^ manner, that is,. It is. very likely that; bhe employs^ to some extent, 
verbal cognition when performihg what ap tb be nonverbal : tasks the inverse 
condition tn wh.ich nonverbal tbinjcing may be -used during verbal* tasks is alsb^ 
possible, therefore, the abilities outlined for each test may be most apprb- 
pr lately viewed as representing the primary emphasis pf each testis but not as 
a- discrete measure bf bnly that ability. f- ^ <^ 
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2:' I/itra-Test Analysis 



Siric;e hiany 1 eannin§ disabi ed. studerits display major. discrepancies and 
variatjbns' In tHeir cogn-fctive peTforhianc| ^ it is. frequently beneficial to analyze 
a studeht'/sv performance bh^^ administered iritejl igetice test. By 

carefully arialyzirig and grouping stjbtesj scores ^ brie often obtains a clearer 
indication of'a J earning disabled studetit's ebpitive strengths and weakrie^ses, 
arjB hence a more valid appraisal of Nii/her ability 1 evel; Some of t^e more 
frequently used Analysis procedures afe discussed in this ^section. 

_ r > - -,1) . ' ^ ■ 

Kaufman's PrbcedUres : • ' 

• ^ . _^ _ _ , ' ' ' 1 

' , ■ As a result of i factor 'analyt^ study of data dT^awn frbffi.the standa^^i• 
zat^on sampl e^af the_WIS£-Ft, :l<aufman (1979) has been a^le tb identify three maibr 
/actors' assessed in the/WISe-R.V The factors and their irelated subtests are shown 
in' Tat^l e 3. . . * 



/ * • Table 3 

7- . . ■ ■ ^ 

^_ ^ __ _ __ _ _____ _ 

Kaufjtian's Regrouping of fellSC-R; Subtests 1 



" Ve r ba 1 6orppr eh ensixi a Perce 



Information ■ 
Similarities 
Vbcabiilary 
Cbmprehetisibfi 



^Picture Completion 
Picture Arrangement 
Block Design - ' 
Object Alsembl^ , 
Mazes * - ' : 



^gaai^atiori f reedojn4f rom ^1 s tract j£i l i ty : 



Arithmetic 
Digit Span 
Coiling [ 



- _ In some. eases , parti eul arlyrv/i^^ & 
Vanee^ 1979) , this, categorization may eharaete the^ cogrvrtiv(^,ab?t,l ities "of, • : * 
students in '3 more val id fnanner^.th'an_the typical Verb^ iQ-Perfqpm^'Kce^IQ di^^ 
Sobotka and^Bl a'ck (1978) describe 'a.-jrocedure' fo?* rapidly cotiyertinj tfffe^.:55Himmed 
factor scores S'ntoVstandar;d ic^ This permits the direct couipariscm^of 

the factors to each other*, and to the Verbal ^ Full :Scal e Icof'es . 



T^e Verbal-: CoaprSherisibh factbr wbUld ^pp'ear ^b measure one's ability 
to comprehend, bdheeptualize,' and express verbal ihf^^ well as tb 
verbal ly^retain knowledge (exclusive of arithmetic skills). The Perceptual 
Or ga n i za tl^rn f a c to r ^tfb u-T d appe&r te-^edor^inantly measure one's ability to con- 
ceptual ize, and abstract nonverbal information ; Thus , these two factors woul d 

appear to provide a fairly .good representation of one's 'verbal and nowerbal cog- 
nitive perfbrmanee. . ^ , , ^ . • t — 



- _ _ In cphtrast iip the twbicbpitfvea factbrs * th| Freedom frbrn Distracti - 
-bil i'ty cl uste'r woul d appear to pn'Mrily: be a measure of behavibral attributes . 
Thei'efQreV'it is pftfcTi felt to measure one's ability to s^eetively attend and_ 
concentrate on tasks. ^ It nray also be a measure of test anxiety. Rowever, while 
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20 



it 



i5 quite 'easy to see how a student may score very poorfy on the- 



te ( 

tests cdnsxltutlhg this factor because of distractible behavior or test anxiety, 
' it is more difficult to conceive of itudents performing viry well on the three 

subtests merely by. attending in a sel ective manner The_ factor likely also^ 
: measures some cognitive abilities (sUeh as numerical skills, sequehcihg skillsi 
memory s!<i lis, audi t^^ fine motor skills , rapid learn- 

ing propensities , and the like), that must be considered during the/interpre- 
tation process. 



Kaufman's -book also provides invaluable data for T^t'|^preting the sig- 
nificance of subtest scatter and_ Verbal-performance IQ liiscrept^ncies . He also 
outlines a prbee^ss fof thoughtfully analyzing the scores bbtaiiied from the 
WISe-R. Essential ly^_the procedures provide a step-^^y-step process' in wh^ch 
a better understanding of an indi^ processes can be made, 

'When his/her scores do not r^emble the Verbal and Performance Scales of the 
WISC-R. ■ ^ ' • ' . 



Bahhatyhe's Categorizations ; 

Bannatyne (1971) has stiggested a reca^egbrizatiori tif the Subtests frdra 
the WlSC^which is also appl ieabl e for use with ttie HISe-R. It^is a slight, 
variant to Kaufman's factor structure which oftfen provides* additional^ informa- 
tion t^egarding a ypungster!s cognrt,iye performance. Bannatyne recommends the' , 
division of tfie subtests into the categories *ihown in Table 4. . f 



■ • / . . : - ' ■ ' * : r • 

' ' . Table 4 - . ' 

o _ 

• Bannatyne 's Recategorizatibns b^f WrSE?R Subtests' 

VerbaT-'Eonceptual/- ^pS.patiai Sequehelhg 
zation Ability ^ ^ ^bil^ity ^ ^ ' ^Ability 

'Bbmprehertsibrv i -r Picture Gbmpl eiibrlN^ Ari thmltic 

Similarities Block Design _ ' ^ Ns^Digit Span . 

Vocabulary . Object Assembly ; Coding 



Acquired \ 
Knowl-adge 



Ihfctrmatidn 

Arithmetic 

Vbeabaiary 



He defines the categories as follows; ; ' , ; - ' 

1. Verbal cbnceptual izing ability ; ability^ tbijiariipUl ate and develop concepts; 
strong reliance on language - cognitive skiHs. 

2. Spatial ^ability : ability to manipulate objects direciJy or symbolically 
in mtil ti-dimehsibrial. Space, withbUt sequencing. ' ' ^ \ 

3. Sequencing, abil jty ; 'ability to retain sequences of auditory and, visual 
stimuli in short terrn meinbry storage'^ attentional processes are also in- - 
vol ved. * < : 

'4. Acquired , know! edge : estimate of educational attainment. r 



Sattler Analysis : 



_ ___ Sattler (1974, pp. 134-146) ^as_ presented a eUssifieatibn seherne of 
the 1950 StanfbrdBinet Intelligence Scale which ^ .is offered as a means _ 
of ordering data fr:Orn the Stanford-Bine^ way Npf describing 

what the child has done in categories, that_have some val idi ty" 134) . The 
scheme was not to be used to determine special abilities, but rather was iRtanded 
to assist in maKing interpretations; apparent strengths arid weaknesses heed tb 
be substantiated by further testing. Sattler 's seven categories include: ' 



1 



Language . - This category includes tests related to maturity of vocabiilary^ 
(in relation to_the prekirfdergarten level.)* extent- of Vdcabul ary/(refer*'ihg 
to the number of words the child can define), quality of vbcabularj^ (measured 
such tests as Abstract words, rhymes, ward naming, and definitions), and 
^ compreherisibh bf verbal relatibn^^^ 

tf Memory , This c|tegory contains med nonmeani ngful , and visual memory 

tests. The tests are considered ta reflect* rote auditory memory, ideational 
' memory, and attention span. . ■ ./ '^v 

3. ' Conceptual Thinkihg^ This category* while closely associated with language 
^ ability, is primarily cbheerned with abstract thinking. , Such functions' as 
general izatipn, assumirigjan ^^as if" altitude, conceptual thinking, and 
; utilizing a categorical attitude are subsumed. 

■ " ■■ ' 

^. Reasoning . This category contains :yerba1 and nonverbal reasoning, tests . 
The verbal absurdity tests are the prototype for the. verbal reasoni rig- tests 
.The pictorial ajtd orientation probl^ems Represent moide] for the ndnverbaT 

^ refisbnihg tests. .Reasoning includes the perceptibn. of Ibgical relations 

discrimination ability^ and analysis'and syrithesis v. Spatial ireasbhjh ^ 
also be measured/by the orientation tests. . ; ; 

5. Numerical Reasoni ^ . This category fncludes t^ 

soning problems. The conten*^ is closely related to- school learning. Numeri- 
cal reasoning involves concentration and the ability, to general ize* from, ' 
numerical data. \? . : V* 



5; Visual -Hbtor . - This category cbritairis tests cbricerried>wjth manual dexter 
eye- ha nd CO or d i ri^t i b h , and pereeptioh bf ^patialjfc^l ations . §onst^^^ 
visual imagery m^ -be: involved in^f^e paper folding t est ^ Nonverbal reason- 
ing ability may be involved in some of the visual-motor tests. ' 



7- Social Intelligence . This category strongly overlaps with the reasojiing; 
categdry* sd that cdhsideratidn should be giv^n to the tests classified in 
the latter* as also reflecting social cbmpreherislbn. Social -intel Ifgehce 
includes social maturity and social judgment. The ebmprehension and find- 
ing reasons tests are seen to refl ect social^ judgment, whereas obeying ^ 
simple commands, response tb pictures, and comparison tests likely reflect 
social maturity, (p. 135) ' ' 

In his worki Sattl er identified the-subtests from tiie_ Stanford-Bi net which were 
associated with each categbrj^. He al so presented a "Binetgram" which provides 
a graphici visual picture of ah ihdividtiariv strengths arid weaknesses bri:the 



Stanford-Binet^ In adaitidbV Sattley' dfes^ '^standard deviation rnethbd" : . 

which is used to facil^ the seale.^The. 

prp'cedure. p^ermite one to use chronological age ;arwl/dr .mental age as a reference 
point for analysing a student's pattern of>performa nee. ' ^ 

Val^tt's Procedure :. : ^ / . ^ 

. . Val ett "{1965) ;has also presented a pi^ocedure bn t^^ : ^ 

.While gienerally similar t^Sa^tle^^ 

categorical titles and de:raHitiorf!^ . The^^u^ provided a profile sheet to • 'J 
:Vi$ua11y display:a student's strengths and weaknesses i^n t'he s ix.-catego ri.es : . 

Serieral eomprehension ■ The> ability to conceptual ize and integrate compo- 
^nents Intd a meaningful total relationship.* . 
' ' ^ ' ' ' ' * ^ ■ . * • . • ' ■ '-' . 

Z. Visual Motor/.Abti ity > The abil ity to manipulate materials in problem sol v- 
- i'ng situations usually reqjLiiririg integrati'on of vis'ual- and motor skills! . • 

J^i ' Arithmetic Reasoning - The ability to make appropriate numerical gssjDcia-' \ i 
t-ions and deal With mental abstractions in problem solving >situatibris . 

' ' - ■ . . ^_ '_ __ __' J _ • . '- ■ ' - - - . ^• 

41 Memory ind Concentration - The ability to attend.^and vret^in. ■ f^equires moti-t 
vation and^ttentio'n and usually measures degree. of vetentioh of various ' 
test itemsT ' . ^' \ \ ' s ' ' ' ^.V'. 

5/ Vocabulary arid Ver Huehcy >■ rThe abjli ty to use v^ords correctly in. assqcia- . 
' , Hlqh with concrete or abstract, materiaU the.understahding Qf wo 
/verbal concepts; the qualrty anil qUantlty bf^verbaV expressio 

6/ judgment, and Reasoning -,.Tfie abij itv to co^ , " 

In specific stjtuations -requ and judgment ; 

in adSptatibn. / ^ ^ . * 



. ^U-il fotd's Structure of Intel 1 ect* Model 



. ' ' ' Sjail ford's structure of Intellect Model . Guilford. (1967) has-_deyfiTpped - 
" ':;,a thr"ee-Simens>i6naVthe^ intell igenee that. lends itself well ' /' 

; for orgarKizing the constructs meisufed by; various cqgrittlve tests. The; d1 men- ^ m 
sforiA of' hls model are listed below^^with 'a definition of each dimension*'(t^aufman, - 
1979,; pp. 7^72):: ; , , ^ ' ^ ' \ ^ 

* 1. BperatiQris--irite11ectuat .processes . ^ ^ 

aV Cognition (D) : immediate Awareness r i^eco,^ comprehension of . 

; stimuli. < ^ « ^ ^ - - .V ^ 

b. Memory (M): Retention of information In-the sanre form in wh'i^h it was, . . 
stored. ^ V ' ' . . 

c. Evaluation (E):' Making' judgmerits abo.tit irifarmatibri in terms of a known - , . 
standa^.: - ' ' ^1 : 

si -16-: _ ; , -S./.' 
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d.^ Convergent Production :(N) : Responding to stimuli wjili the. unique or ; 
^'best" ariswer. v ' . : \ * :: V ' . v 

eV Divergent product.ion (D)*:' Responding to stimul i^where* th6' emphasis .is ^ 
^ on' vai^ie ty--qr. quality -of resp^ creativity). * 

2, 'Contents--nature .of tht^^^^^^^ ' . ^ '\ " 



a: FiguraT- (F); -Shapes or concrete objects / < • * ' * 

b. Symbol ie (S) : ; liumierals', singl e letters j^or any \^oi(^^N syinlSbl , ; 

c ,» * S^nlahtic (H)-: - Wdr ahtf ideas that . cortyey rSeariihg ^ \' 

d. Behavioral (B) : Primarily nonverbal > iTivol74r?j,h;urnari^^^^ with 
• . a stress on atti tudesv nee^^ thOsUgHtij anfl so on. . ,* 



9r^6ductS"the way the: ^imuli-''are argah-i'zed . 

A hierarchy e)?tBhdTng'frorn^*U where the stimuli are perceived singly, 

to the jhcreasihgl^ (R)J\Systems (S)* 

Trans fofmatfbns^_|^ and /ImplicjtTdhi (I)./ . \ _ . . 




' \ . Reeker (1969). i^as used ;Gu^ Structdre of Iritelj ect. (SO 

to .define and Interpret one^s performance* b 

ScaJe* WecJfsl er;Jntel 1 igence Seal e^ for Ghil dr<^n; and Mechsler Preschool and 
' Prima ry. Scal e of Ihte;ll iphce. Her procedure invol ves thr use of car^ 
templates wh-ich are piaced:dver the prbtdcd dbtajn the SOI factors 

:;me^sured by -a test. rjAe^SOl' Institute (214 Main Street^ El Segundd^ _CA 90X45) 

h^s siiBseque^^^^^ templates for measuring the S^ bf^the \ 

■: biechs.ler -Intel 1 tgence^Seale for BhildrenrR^y^ed , Weohsl er AduU^^l^ 
^^^^^ jntelligence Test, His Key- 

^'Fiebraska Test of Le^irning Aptitude, QaTifqrnia Test of Basic Skills.^ and the 
Porch Index of Cdmmu ^ ; - 

i* ' , V ^ ..'3. Achievemeni 

; ^-^ Al thdUgh achievement; tSsts have been, traditibhally thought of by sdme. w 
as being- separate from abil i ty 't^sts anM/d^^ aptitude gr intelli^^^^ 
(Ejonbachi 1960), thfre isIsome;eyid^ ,-S'a.ttler (J974J. 

%.l ilts studies.v that have :c^^^ with- achievement tests 

^shOWir^g many high correfffidns.''^'^^^ information . 

from individually^adrtinistered^chieveme^ oYie can often gain Some inV 

sight into^aii ilidlvtcfual's'a level. It is common amdng learning disabled 

studehts I .fdr e^aiii|)l?i that they s'cdre; within ;the average range in mathematics * 
*^^whi1e scoring sip^'l^ica^ grade expectancies in reading ari^ 

, written lihgUage/ (e;.g. , spelling) . . This would suggest that a student Under 
consideration may have at least average ability, since it is theoretically not 
possible to score §bove qnf^s^innate potential , This would, of coursej need 
to be.substantiatedby other information because^it is possible that the young- 
ster's abil ity J evel "fflay indeed be above his level of measured math skills. . 

• It is also bfheficial to consider the inforitiatidn received frdm achieve- 
ment tests whicti provide meas^Ures of general informatidn and khdwl edge (e.g. , 
/ Peabbdy, Individual 'Achievement Test, Tests bf Achievement from the Wobdcbck- • 



dohnson fsycho-pucation Battery), bearhihg dn'sabled sttidehts fre.J|U(5htly per-_ 
form^sfgnificahtiy above their^academie aehievement levels' oh riie§sores of geh^r^ 
knowledge and Information. Presumably, this is due to t]i^eir relatively go 
cognitive abilities which perrpit them to learn incidenta^fty godd amounts af jl^ 
general information and khdi^n idgei which 'is in direct contrast to -t heir l earn-^^' 
ihg in mor^ formal achievement areas . ^ ^ ' ■ 



Individual achievement tests which may be of value in assessing ability 
in this way include: . » . 



•Peatjody Individual Achievenier^t^Test , Circl e ,Pines , MN: 
Americih: GUidlihce Service^ "1970. ^ ' ^ . 

• Wide Range AcWav^w t Test (Revise d| .. Wilmington, DE: 
Guidance As50biate5 of Delaware, 1976.' , 

Woodcock- Jdhhson. Psycho- Educati-dn^l -Battery ^Tests of Aehievemeht) . ' 
Hingham, MAj Teaching Resources, 1977. *' - » _ 
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. / ; ' ^ v^. 4. Spieci'al Ized Abilities \ ' / - 

. IhfbrmatiiDh^ received from which measure tnpr.e specialized abili- 

ties are -often of ^al ue for 'determihihg* abil ity level . Measures Sf specialized 
ablljtles assess only a limited range of^ttisks (e.g., specific aspects of 
language, 'mechanical comprehension, sense of pitch, finger dexterity, etc. 
Perceptual -motor accuracy and speed (as opposed to higher level cognitive abili- 
ties) is often emphasized in many of the tests of mechanical ability, a fact 
which' should be considered when determining one's cognitive ability level. On; 
the other hand, other measures primarily evi'luate cogriitive functions. . 



Typi^alTy^ tests of special ized abilities use profi'les^which permit 
the analysis of f^qth Inter- and intr^- Individual analysis of performance. 

/ . Listed below are some measures of speqial-ized aBilities that may be 
considered for use: ' - \: . ' ' • • 



Detroit' Tests of L eaTn^vjng • Ap t^i'tude ^ Indianapolis', IN: 
Bobbs-Merrill i .1967. v^>^ - _ ; , 

- Bi f f ^^en ti al Apt i tude Tes ts ; * Rew^York: The Psych^ogical 
Corporation, 1972-75; ' i . 

11 1i hois Test Qf_ Psychol ingu is tie, Abil i ties . Urbahai IL;^ 
UniVepSity of Illinois Press, 1958. 

Minnesdta_Rate of Mahipi|lat1on Tests . Circle Pines^ MM: 
American Guidance Service, 1946-69. . • 

Minnesota Spatial Relations Test . Circle Pines, MN: 
American Guidance Service, 1933-79. 



Pennsylvaw'^ Bi-Manual Workshop . Circle Pines, MN: - 
American Guidance Service, 1943-69. 

SRA Test of Mechanixral- Concepts ; Chicago : Science 
Research* Associates , 1976. . • 

Hide Range Intelligence and Personal ity Test 
Wilmington, DE: Guidahee Associates bf Delaware, '1974. 



•. ' 1 " 5. ABaptiVe Behavior §ca1e?' . ' , . 

The defihitidh of ability level used 1n,tl\is report cgnsiders both a 
person's edgnitive and adaptive perf^ This is ^consistent _with the 

current American Associatiari of Mental Deficiency definitidn and the P.L. ,94--142 
law defining mental retardatidh;: As a.restilti adaptive behavior is;_C(3'nsidered; ". 
important;in clarifying a person's ability ley,el and/d.r intelligence,- . 

. Adapti ve behavior scal es reportedly measure the effee^iverigss:. or degree . 
to which an individual meets societal expectatidns of .pers.onal independenee-and 
responsibility. ThUs, adaptive behavidr scales can mea/uire^ such attrlbute§ a5- ' 
sel ff hel p skil 1 s, edmmunieation skill s , perSdnal^tsel f-dl recti o(i and mgti vation,.^< 
spi:i4l' ski-lls, personal initiative and indep'ehdencf^ peer, anU community rel a- 

.tiffns personal respons^bil ityy vocational aetiyitiesT |)fvysiQal jdevelopme^ :}\ 
nonacademtc -school rol es., and, the; 1 i ke . . Sen^ralljz , us% of these s^l es^w^^ 
infants ahd "preschool chil dren i nvol ves the primary assessmenf-of maturation ; 

:a'hd devei dpmeht . the eVal uation o| school -aged chi Idren , addTeseehts , and adul ts ^ 
on the other hand, .is mdre related td assessing societal .customs and expecta- 
tions .(Sal vM^&YsSel dyke, i97.8r. ^ 



- . . • : provide an additidnal^^erspective fpir which 

to view one's ability level, since they present an indication ^d'f the :^ffective' 
use one is making of his/ber abil ity level . Care must be taken to assure techm. 
eal adequacy. . • ■ , . ; . ' ' 



/Some of thf^'^vail able ampiive. behavior scal^ _ 

AAMe^ Adaptive BeHavior Stale . Washingtdn^ DC :' ' ' . - 
American Association on Mental " Deficiency-, 1969. , ■ / • 



AAMD Adaptive Bebavior Scale-PUbljc School Versiw (4974 RSvi^iof-. ) 
Washi-r\iton, DC: .ftm^eari Assdciatidn dn Mental Deficiency, 197;5^ 

Baltha zar S.cai es; of Adapti ve Bghavi' drl " Pal 6 Altor -.p 
£pfi%'Hiting-P$ycho|dg;>sts,. Press. . a . - . • • : 

CaiV-Lei/ine Social Compe^t ency Scale . Pal o Al .to , CA : 



Eonsull^rig Psychdldgists Press, 19i>3. 

SOMPA - Adaptive^ Beha^yior Inventor^y for Children (ABIC) .. 
New Ydrk: The Psychol ogical :;Corporation , 1'977. " . 

Vinelahd Social Maturity Scale . .^Circle Pines,. MNr 

American Guidance Service, 1965; .(QriginaJl'y published, Princeton: . 

Educational ffesting Service, 1953). ^ " 

Developmentai /Sdcial . and Educati onal Histor ies - ebtaihihg and analyz- 
ing a record of an individual's general development,' social , and educational _ 
growth will often provide further information abou-^ one's cqgmt.ive growth and 
maturation. Such information provides insight fromia slightly different per- 
spective than thi ijreviously discussed areas^,^ 




. , ^ ; 6; PsyehdldgieaV Extras • 

" * the use Of "psycho! ogjcaV extras '^^^^ an effort to search for additional 

* informatidn about an individual student's learning and cognitive abilities be- 

ydnll that_received frdm standardized ability rneasufes dr test jcdres (Kratdchwlll * 
1977)/ "Their merit appears to be in deliberate attempts td focUS: dn infprmatidh- 
acquisition processes and strategies that provide leads as, to how a chil d could 
be assisted in classrooms and^ if necessary, during remedial sessions. With,' 
their emphasis on mb^t works for this- child they do offer information beyond 
|w many conventidnal testing practices." (Kratochwill , 1977 , p. 307). 

^Sdjiie expjiles of irifdrmal assessmeift strategies are briefly described 
below. .;ff more speeifTf/TnfoxmatiQh regarding these strategies is desired, one 
: may f^efer to Kratochwill ,fl977) and the other primary references cited there. 

^, learning Potential Assessment - This strategy uses a test-train-retest 

' assessment paradigm to determine, the amount of learning necessary to 
facil itate acquisition of new- skills. ' - 

• Paired-Associ ate Learning - Paired learning tasks (e.g. , ^un pairs , 

' • picture pairs i number pairs, etc.) are provided to determine the length 

df timg-hecessary fdr such 1 earning. This procedure is based on the 
. " ^^preftjise that, le^ reflects a direct measure of • 

1 earning abil ity; rather than Tneasuririg past learning,, as is the case 
' - y, yith m ' ' 

' Diagnostic Teaching - A student is taUght selected materials in a rather 
controlled fashion (i.e., visual vs. auditory, structured vs. unstruc- 
tured, concrete vs. conceptual, etc.) to dejermirie the qualitative 
' • manner in which the student l earns best. Thi^ technique may provide 

.information regarding an individual 's level of ability with respect 
to specific teaching techniques^ ^ 



7.^ Observation Techniques 

, .Observing a student in the classroom,- dr in mdre UhstructUred. situa- 
tions such as on the playground or in the gym, oftert provides ihval uabl e indi- 
cations of one*s ability level. Such observations provide insight with res 
to the level of the youngst|fJs cognitive abilities and, per moiFe importantly, 
hdw h^^'^dr* she uses them triVever^day , practical situations. 

••■ - - - ---- - 1- ■.■ ■ - . - 

When observing a student, it is often beneficial td use time-sampl^g 
or behavior-frequency counting methods and use the stUderit's peers as cdhtrdls 
stnce norm-referenced instruments are not readily available in this assessment', 
area, (Particularly useful references include Deno, 1979; Werry and Quay, 1969; 
Becker, Madsen, Arnold and Thomas, 1967; Goodwin and Coates , 1977). « 

Ah_dbservatidh_ sequence may be df mdst value for determining ability 
when it includes the following dimehsidris: 

Attention Skills . - One might consider task orientation variables (i.e.^. 
to what is the student attending) and possible causes of inatteritidh, 
if present. 

' . ■ .■• ^0 ' . . - . • . ■ ■ 



Verbal Abil ities - Note shbtild. Be roade of the youngster's receptive 
ITTiTTTTstenTng com pneti Bnsidh) and express iVe abilities. 



Probi em-^Sol ving Strategies -" Try "W^aefm^^ 
to tasks, speed of decision making and responses', persistence with 
( es pec i a] Ty somewhat difficult) tasks* task completidn, motivation, 
and the 1 ike. . * 



Social Behavior ■ Bbserve thje youngster "^s behavior' and social strate- 
gies with both peers and adults in structured arid uristructured situa- 
tions . — 

.. Classroom Variables - Observe the climatCof the classroom and whether 
the teacher is sensitive to the individual heeds of studerits, Alsds 
note the various strategies and adjustments the teacher has tried with 
the student and their effects. 

Using the Cneckl is t 

the first part of the Checklist developed by the Lb Institute in May 
provides a broad analysis bfthe viribUs approaches discussed in this ^chapter 
for determiriirig abil Ity 1 evel,; While the team is not expected to fulfill all 
aspects of the Checklist in this first area, it is reebmmerided that each bf _ 
the seven major areas be noted and appropriate data listed when available. The 
first section is reprinted below for reference use. 



Determining flbiiity Level 

Note the^.tesis and procedures used at the lEPC to determine" the student's 
abil ity level-: . ' 

1 . Gerieral— Intelligence Tests : Cbmrnerits : 



2. Ihtra-Test Analysis : Used 



Kaufman's procedures 
Bannatyrie's Categories 
Sattler's Analysis 
Valett's Procure 
Structure bf l^e Ihtellect 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



i 



■ \ 

4. Specialized Abillt ies^^ 



5. Adaptive Behavior ; 



6. Psychological Extr as^ ; 4isad 

hearhing Potential Assessment [ | 

Paired-Associate tearnirig I I 

Diagnostic Teaching ^ I I . 

7. Observation Techniqaes^; 



Develbprnehtal /Social History 



□ 
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Areas of flchievement 

^ Backgro u r ui 

: As noted earlier, the ke)|_principl e underlying the current definition 
of iearhihg disabilities is that of a severe discrepahcy between a particular 
stdderit's abil^ity level arid his or her achievement in the school setting. The 
seven achievement areas defined in the federal arid state rules iriclude: 

(1) Oral expression ' " 

(2) bisteriirig comprehension 

(3) Basic reading skills , , * > 

(4) Reading comprehension 

(5) Written .expression . • • ' 

(6) Mathematics caleulatibri 

(7) Mathematics reasoning. / 

Only one area of achievement need be discreparit with the studerit's ability. in 
order for a diagnosis of learni^ng disabilities to be^.^^ But 
thg_ seven areas described seldom appear, in isolation. Lack of basic reading 
skills often ihdicatesa similar weakness in reading comprehension. The rela- 
tibriship betweeri^alculatidn and reasoning in mathematics 1s often an equally 
serious problem -ret^ learriirig disabled student. So rvyhile the rules indi(?atev; 
that only one area of dehie'vemerit rieed be b'f concern to the assessment team, It 
is wise to consider as many related areas as possible*. 

This chapter wflT discuss each of of achievement. For 

each .tbpiCi a definitibh will be posed and then discussed, and some possible^ 
assessment ins trumerits arid, s be presented for further considera- 

tion, . : . 

Evaluating Achievement 

fhere^are a few general comments regarding the evaluation of achieve- 
ment that would be valuable to consider before discussing each of the achieve- 
ment areas. First , the 1 ist of tests arid evaluatibri procedures provided here 
IS not exhaustive, and there are bther evaluatibri iristrumerits arid procedures 
not listed here that can be appropriately used to evaluate aeHievemerit. Second^ 
- the tests and procedures suggested do vary with respect^to the adequacy of their 
staridardizatidrii val idi ty , and rel iabil i ty; diagnostic personnel will need to 
dete,rmirie which iristruments are_ sufficient fpr their use. Reference to Salvia, . 
atrid Ysseldyke's wbrk/(1978) would be of assistance in this area. 

Both informal and formal instrumerits have beeri sUggestedsiMce each • 
instrument may be of certain value when evaluating achieveraerit. ' It is.recdm-_ 
meridedi however^ that formal evaluation instruments be used as much as pbs$ibl e 
for the initial determination of learning disabilities since they provide stand- 
ard scores br percentile rariks that permit the type of. comparison between ability 
• level and achievement described iri the riext chapter on severe discrepancy. 



Information regarding achievement level from Infprnial tests and other soiirc&s V 
(teacher inforrnationv wdr^ might best be viewed :as being sUpple-^^^^^^^ 

mehtary^^ except in those cases 'Where the cbllectiori of: formal di a grids tie tfata ^ 
is simply r\pt pbssibl e. ; ^ . 

^The Learning Disabilities Institote participants also recompnd "^at • 
individually administered tests be used to evaluate a student^s achievemerti:^^ 
level . The time fattor^^asrociated with the use of individually administerlcl 
tests is offset by the quality of information received from iridividual testing-' 
situatighS: viz. ^ being able to .directly observe the studerit's perfbrraarice \ ^ 
during testi-rig, arid beirig able to bbtairi more valid and reliable test data. 
If group aehievemerit tests are usejJ, it is recommended that they be_admini- ' 
Stered individually or in small grSups so that^th^ student *s behavior can be - 
more ful^ly observed. It is also important to consider the nature of the group , 
achievement tests to insure that the achievement area. under evaluation is actually 
being assessed.* for example^ if mathematics is being evaluated* it is important, 
to properly determine the ambUrit df_ readi hg required in the test^ so that poor 
reading ability dbes not uriduly irifluerice the mathematics perfbrmariG^bf the 
studerit. ^ . >s , ' / ^ 

It is riot always essential to formally evaluate all seven ar^as of 
achievement. While it is important that the educational planning committee' 
has, adequate infbrmatibn on all seven areas^ it does not necessarily need, for- - 
rtlalized test irifbrmatibri bri each area. If there is adequate teacher. J hforma- 
tibri (e.g. j-wbrk samples arid grades) that a studerit is performirig well, iri all 
aspects of mathematics , it is riot essential that mathematics be evaluated for- 
mally. But whenever there i^ the si ightest possibility of ehr^ difficulty • ^ 
in an achievement area, qrreasonableuncertainty regarding achievement in an ^ - 
area, formal testing procedures should be initiated. , 
•'*".'* 

The Checkl ist at the conclusion of this chapter includes the seven 
achievem^^rit areas arid requires the lEPC team to 'identify 1^^. each area was 
assessed. If some areas are iriformally br formally evaluated, sbme repbrt shbuld 
be included to provide a basis foh the team's firial deeisioris. 



; ^j^Bfl- Achievement Areas : 
^ Discussion and Assessmervt 

Oral Expression^ 

, . • definition . Oral expression is the ability to express orieself utiliz- 
ing voical speech and language. This includes: 

,A. .PhTOology - ''producing the phonemes (speec sounds) of a language r 
• accdrding to the rules which dictate their combination. 

B. Mbrphblbgy - prbducirig the morphemes- (smallest me spoken- 
units having a' differeritial furictibri) of a lariguage accbrdirig tb 

: the rules which dictate their eomblriation. 

C. Syntax - employing the rules which dictate the sequence, com^^ 
* ; tion, and function of words in an acceptable spoken sente|ce>vV 



D. 'Semantics -^producing spoken utterances which are relevant and 
|iiB|ningfu1 ip^ given commum 

,; _ DiscUssjoh . Orajr^^expressign is the ability to express oneself verbal 1y 
: N Vhid fh(^i:Udes utili2atibn;<)f the phbtibXdgical * morphoVogicsil syntactiqal , and 
^ / 's^mant^^ own language system. While these four components are 

■ 'Mlstfd separately fdr '^rp explanation , it is important td/Uhderstand 

vthfft^all four components typically -interact in ah ongoiiig, simultaneous ffiariher 
] lvimr\ hannal oral exprqssian is taking placeV A separate;analysisvof the cbm- 
ffonen'ts itierely permits: 'a more precise examination and •^definition of the fune- 
: tibn '^iraV express Ahyyval id assessment of oral' expression should involve 

, utilizabl.e br^aV expressiqh ^a the four cornponents are being used 

V' concurrently irveohtfextV ' ^^^ ' 

T : wBile many cdmbina^ 

i prirary characterlstjc of students exhibiti^ng an expression deficit is Jtheir 
ihlibillty to formulate age-apjpropri^ I'anguage/ In any case, it is ^ ; 

highly recommended that an^^ evaluating a child suspected of having 

. a specific disabil ity in the a expresS^ion xonsul t a speech and lang^; 

* uage therapist /for assies tiny Hn th^ * ' 

two additional idncerns 'heed t^^ cfphsidened when evaluating' the or^ir • 
Expression (as well as the listening comprehension) of a student j»n setiool: 
' n K P r 1 m a r y 1 a' n g u a g e . a n d dysfunctions in Standard: American English; and. (2) re- 
: latiohships between language a.tld think^ - 



Sincfe language is at least:,1H'prt;^ 
concern is" related to the issue of Ha-hguage dis^ second 
language is spoken ei ther* excl usivel^y or in addition to Standard -Anierican. Engl ish. 

• This issue is significant Bepause it is clearly inap^^rop^i ate arid detrimental 
. to diagnose a stud*ent as having a J anguage, dysfunction, unless the stUderit is 

dysfunotiorial iri his/her pri^tiary l-ariguage or diajefct (Salvia & Ysseldyke, 1978]. 

* Therefo^^i to the "degree possible, it. is esseWlal that s^^ bil ingual \ 
\fiomes are evaljaated in their primary lari^Uagt^ as well as ' in Standard American / 

EngHshf , . : . > , . * ' ' . 

It' i-s :also impof-tant 'to consiider^ students who, do not hav§ a lang= 
•Uage dysfunction in 'their primary larrguagfe/ may -have a 'cfe'fieit in St-ahdard 
•it ■ American English that can restrict their; academic progress . Thus , Standard • 
American Engl ish may- need to be evaluated and t^aughtiyf deflcjent^^not because,^^ 
it. is, stjperiori bdt;r'ath€r because' it fjrpvidfes i ndiyiduals, greater acce&s 
xmr educational and sbc-ial -system (Sal vja^^^^^^ 197ff) . ' . ' ' 

The second issue concerns th^ .'^'i}^^ 
language and intel 1 actual compet-ericeiSalWt^ S Vsseldyke^ There is 1 [ttle 

agreement among psychologists 'and lihgtfisfl ibqut where linguistic competence 
ends arid intellectual competence begins . ;%:erehrei When assessing - 
sion arid 1 istening cbmpreheri^iori* caVefur^^ 

the. assumed amount of intel 1 ectual ^competence being assessed a,nd its rel atiori- 
ship:' to verbal competericet • , ' • 
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' " : - Eriabi ih q proceaqres ; WfieV^evaluatina oraV expresstonv bo formal a.nd 

iriforrnal assessment techniques cah be valuable. Table 1 lists a number of. 
.instruments and techniques that may be used to evaluate various aspects of oral 

expression. As noted earl ier, the techniGal adetjuacy and clinical appropriate^ 
' ness of each strategy should be ascertained prior to its Use for decision 
: making.; The L; D. ^Institute participants havis included information j3ertai'ning, 

to the four areas;;(Phohology, Iterphology^ Semantics) of oral 'expres-* 

sion and some guidance-for age-appropriateness. 

' : ' , TaBl e 1 \ : ' 



Characteristic Uses of 
Tests 'l^r Oral Expression • 













0) 






O 


• o 




u 

•r* 


' * ' ^ • Tests/Strategies ^ 

. . ■ • ■ ' ^ 


Grade 
Apprbpri'ateness 


Phono" 


a. 
u 
o 


Synta) 


Semani 


Bankson La^i^uaqe i^reenihcf Test; Balti- • 
more, MD: University Park Press ; ^ 197:7;. 


; ^''Pre-3 

-• . ■ ^ 




X 


X 




Carrow* Elicited "Language Inventory^ 
Austin* TX: Learnihg^Conc'epts ^ 1974: 


* 

• Pre-3 




X 


X 




CI jriicai* Evaluation of Language. Functional.. - 
Columbus., OR: Charles E. Merrill rl9SG. 


' K-12 


X 




X 




Detroit Te^ts of Le^^rnihg Aptitude:; 

TnHianannl 1 <: TM» Rnhhc-Mp^vi 1 1 1Qfi7 
ji iju 1 u 1 iQ pu 1 lo , ill* Duuuo — ricrr i i i , i^u/ . 

Expressive One-Word Picture-Vcicabul ary 
Test. NoVato ,_ CA: Academic Therapy 
Publ ieations , 1979. ^ 


r 1 c ± c 








X ' 


Pre- 5 








X 


Fisher-Logemahn Test of Articulation. 
Competence. Boston, MA: Hoiighton-Miffl in, 
„ 1971; . 

\. . ■ • 


Pre- 1.2 


X 








Fletcher. Time-By-Count Test bf.Diadbqhb- 
kihetie Syllable^Rate, Tigard, 0R: G. E. i 
' Publications, 1978. r 


• irl2; ■ 


x 








felHinan-Fristoe Test of Articulation. 
Circle Pines, MN: American Guidance 
Service V Inc. i 1969. , - 


Pre*-12 


X 








Illinois Test of Psychol Irigulstic Abilities 
:Urbanai IL: University of Illinois Press, 
1968 ; ' 






X 




X 
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- ;Tab1e'l (Continued) ; - 



Tests/Strategies 


Grade 
Appropriateness 


Phonology 


Morphology 


Syntaxi j 


Semantics 


Mean Length of Respofise - Average number 

,Ui WUiUo Uo CU III IIUIMUCr UI DC yOL i a t C a 

utterances . < 


Pre-6' 






X 




Mean Length of Utterance - Average number 

OT- lliorpricillcd cU per littciaiii^Ca 


Prp-S- 




X 


X 


X 


Hean Seh^rettce Length - Average number of 
words usi^ih a sentence. 


Pre-6 






X 


X 


'Northwestern Syntax ScreehihqTest. . 
Evans ton, Ic: Northwestern University^ 

Dv*aC t 1 071 

, rr ess J ly/ 1 . • . 


. \ 




X 


X 


X 


Qral LariqUaqe Sentehce/Imitation Screejiing 
Test. Copyright Zaehman^_HUisihghi * 
tforg^nsen ano Darrett, ±y//. * . 


r 1 c— «j 




X 


X 


X 


Phofa Articulation Test. Danvillei IL: 
InterS^tate Publishers, 1969, 


Pre-12 . 


x 


i 






Porch Index of CbmmUiiicative Abilities . 
Palo Altb^ CA: Consul ting Psychologists 
rress , 


7-12 f 




X 


- X 




1 n um 1 Urc4f . ra l U nl LU , . llo u 1 A* 1 11^ 

Psychologists Press, 1974. 


Pre-6 * V 




X 


X 


X 


rrescnoo 1 tanguage ocoLc. uoiuiiiijud, un. 
Charles E. ^Merrill, 1969. 


Pre-3 




X 


X 


X 


Test^f Adolescent Language. Austin^ TX: 
Pro-Ed. 1980. 


5-12 






X 


X - 


Test of LdhqUage Developnient. Austin, 
TX: Pro-Ed. 1977. 


Pre-6 , ■ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


IJtah' test of LanmtiKre flevelopment. Salt 
Lake City, UT: Cdmmunication Research 
Assoc. , 1967.' ^ . • ■ ■ " 

. ' '<} ■ ■ . 


Pre-6 
7-12 

■■I ■ 




X. 


X 


X 
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Table i (Gohtihtjedj 



Tests/Strategies 

— —■ 


Grade 
Appropriateness - 


Phonology 


O 

. S- 

x: 

-© 


>< 

-p 
c 


(/) 

-O 
•r" 
+J 

■ C 

§ 

CO 


Ward-Re^sl ey Evaluation of Expressive 
banguage. North Canton, OH: Stark 
Publishers, 1976. 


3-12 




X. 


X 


X 


Wechsler's Intelligence Testsv Newjork: 
The Psychblbgical Corp. i 1955^ (KaUfmah/s 
Verbal Gbmprehensibn and/br Bahhatyrie's^ 

Goheeptual ization 61 dsters) . ^ 

• * 


Pre-12 








X 


Woodcock- Johnson Psycho- Educational 
Battery. Hingham, MA: Teaching Resources, 
1977. (Verbal Ability Cluster). 


Pre- 12 . 






/ 


» 



bistehing Gbmprehehsibn • 

, Befihitibn . tistefiing comprehensiqh^^i^ auditory abil ity to receive 

and to understand spoken utterances, bistening comprehension includes: 

A. Phonology - auditorily discrimtnatlhg the phbnenies (speech ^sounds) 
bf a language accbrdihgi to the rules which dictate their i:onibiha- 
tibh.^ ; , . ' 

B. Morphblbgy - understanding the morphemes (smallest meaningful spbke 
: units having a differential function) of a language'.w are 

produced by a speaker according to the rules which dictate their ; 
combination. 

G. Syntax - uhderstahdihg the sentences of a speaker when these are 
produced according tb^an jieceptable sequence, Gombi nation arid \ 
^unc.tibn of words. I ' . 1 

D. Semahtics - understanding any spoken uttirance of a talker which 
is relevant and meaningful to a given communication context. 

^ ^ DiscUssibri * The Institute particnpahts' have further defined listehihg 
eomprehensiori as the ability tol cbmpreheria heard verbal irifbrmatibri which ihf * 
eludes utilization of the phonological , rliorphologieal , syntactical , and semaritic 
aspects of one^s own language system. ^ 

The user of this report may wf^R to refer again to the disQUSsion pgr-., 
tidh of the "Oral Expression" section above for an elaboration of some of the 



maaor issues and consideratiohs relatedfto^ t of Tistehihg cdmpre-. 

hehslori; Some Issues discussed theire apply to 1 istehihg cbnipreherisibri;as well;^ 

The pririiary characteristic of students exhibiting a 1 istening compr?'^ 
hension (deficit is their inability to 'cbmprehend the spoken word: The ijnabilny 
^ to understand words, however, must be -differentiated froin disorders reUted to^ 
* distracti bil l ty or auditory memory . - ' • 

■■" . ■ ••••• •■ ' • •■ ^ _ - - ' ■.■ -. 

As , in assessing oral expression, a separate ahalys is Vg^^^ 
listed abdv^ merely permits a more precise examination and definition of the 
function of Hstehing cbfiiprehension and' a val id assessment of l^istening compre- 
hension should involveUhe subject^s overall util izabl e 1 isteni^ng comprehension 
abilities when the four components are beih'g.ii^ed cbncUrrehlly In context. 

Enabl ing Proce'durm . Table 2 below incl tides charaeteristie infbrma- • 
tibn about a wide variety of testi and strategies that can be fisdd tb asses?' 
' I'istehing cbmprehehsidh. (Some tests have also beert listed in^Table;^!^) 
has again been profiled according to the four components of the definitip,n|; ' 

' ' • ■■ * ■ "^'iT-? 

■ * • ; : V ' ■ 

- — — * ■ * . 

Table 2 - , k [ 

■ ■ ^ " : % . \ ' . 

I Characteristic Uses of ? : . ' 

Tests for Listening Comprehension 









5S 

o 




C/) 

o 


. ■ :■ ■■ 'r" 
-tfests/Strategies^ ^ 


Grade 
Appropriateness 


Phbno.lb( 


^ • 

Q. 


X 

JO 

00 


Semanti ( 


Asseismeht of ChJl dren's banquage Cbmpre- 
hensTon. Palo Alto, eA_: eons^^l ting 
Psychologists Press, 1973. v:: 


■ ".^ 

Pre-e 




X 


X 


X 


Bankson Language-Screening Test. Biiltimore 
University Park Press, 1977. 


Pre-5 




X 




X 


eiinieal Evaluatidn dfh*Language Functions. 
Columbus, GR: Charles E. Merril 1 ^ 1980.; 


k-12 

h 

h,' Pre- 1 2 


x 


X ^; 


X 


X 


Detroit tests of Leanriing Aptitude^ _j 
IndianapoliS r IN: Bobbs-Merrill , 1957. 








X 


Gdldmah-Fristde-Woodcock Auditory Skills . 
Tests Battery. CifcletPines , KN: American 
Guidance Service, 1S(74. ; , 


Pre- 12 


^■■^ 








111 i noi s T€St of PsycRol mqulstte' Abil i ti es 
Urbana, IL: University of minors Press, 
1968. 


Pre- 6. 




X 


X 


X . 



table 2 (.Continued j 

It < 



T 



Tests/Strategies 



Apprdpriatehess 



^ thwes tern. SyntaK ^Scr^nin^ 'Tes t . / . 
, Evans ton, IL: Northwesterij University Z^y 
Pr€Ss, 1971. 

Pgarbddy. PictUre^ Vbc^bul^ Gi rcl e 

Pines rMN: Amerieah Guidance Service 
1959. : i 

Porch lYidex of Com municativg Abilities 




Palo Altp,_CA: Consul ting Psycho;! dgists 
Press 1974. 

PdrcK Index of Gomnmnjcati^ 

in Ehildren. Palo Alto^ CA: Consulting 
Psychologists Press, 1974. 

Preschool Language Scale . CdlumbUi^ OH: 
Glharles E. Merrill, 1969. ^ 

Screening Test for the Audltb^x Compre- 
tiensibhijf Language . Austin, T)(: -telirning 
Concepts , 1975., _ c /^jr 

7est for tlr S^u^itory C6mprehension of 
iangiiage . Austin, TX: Learning Concepts^ 

1973i- . 

C'Jest df fidblesceht bangtiage . Aus ti n , TX : 
Pro- Ed, 198B. . 



■Test of Language Developmen t . Austin, TX:' 
Pro-Ed, 1977. . ; i. 

Token Teg t for Childrerf T Hingham, MA: 
Teaching Resources. 



Tree-Bee Test of Aaditdry BiscriminatioiT . 
Novato, CA: Academic Therapy Publicaticfns \ 
1978. 



Pre- 7 



Pre-12 



7-K 
Pre- 3 

Pre- 3 

Pre- 3 
6-12 
Pre- 6 
Pre- 5 

Pre-6 



• 



Tests/Strategies 



V Grade 
rdpriatehess 



o 

r— - 
P 
C 

o 



X 

rd ' 
4-> 
C 
>>' 



c 
E 
CO 



Utah Test>of Language. Develbprrierit . Salt 
bake eity_, UT: eornmunicatipft Research 
Associates , 1967/ > : ; 



Hechsler Intel 1 igence Sc#4^ 



Revised, 
1974 • 



New York: Psychol osiccil Corp.* 



. i iio ry B 1 s c r i mi ri at ion Test . Los 

Angfeles: Western Psychological Services, 
1973. - 



Pre- 12 



1-10 



5-12 



Basiic R^adirfg Skills 

" .- ■ 1 ' •_.■•.*• ■ ■ ' : . ... , 

Both Basjc Read ip^ 
sions need tb |be conSidet'^d as compi ementary dimensions^.of acHieveme^^ 
apparent, separation of g^^^^^^ here is for diagnostic and e;!:p^1 ana to ry purposes 
and should not be construed as realistic. ^ : 



Definition 



Basic reading skill is defined -a^^^^^^ 
processes^ and strategies required for identifying clues significant for mean- 
ing in written text-arid for attaining .comprehension skills. This area i-rieludes 
items as : , : . 



A. 



B. 



Sight word vbcabuUfy ; identifying words by sight from their con- 
figuration and form, and, when in context, from their semantic 
and syntactic relationships. 

Phonic . Analysis : identifying words By util.izihg sbund-syrnbbl rela-' 
tibhships and structural analysis 

Reading rate ; reading speed arid 
processing of meaning. 



ericy that reflects the efficient 



E. 



Text Analysis : identifying and fe§pbhdihg tb the clUes inherent 
in the shape, flow and direction- of written discbbrse. 

Proficiency ; cbmbiriirig all elements of basic reading skills and 
strategies so_as tb gain the maximum mdmeritum for reading^. . 



^ Discussibh — " ' ^ • 

% Basic reading skills are viewed as skills 

fundamental for both 1 eading the. reader to- meaning^and for confirming meaning 
in the text. Since reading proficiency is vrboted -in the pursuit of' meaning by 
the rea^er^ it -is iliportaht to cbftfider the acisuracy bf^basic; reading skills. : 
primarily- irt a ebhtext meaningful tb the reader, ^and only seeohdly in isolation. 
Thus,_while "it is perhaps of value to^assess such skills as sight vocabulary 
and phonigs abilities^in isqlation,^i^t is most'crit'ical^t^ them In- a , 

textual context meaningful to the student. By. evaluating them in a context 
meaningful to tf|e reader, one obtains an indi.cation of the degree to which the^ 
student is able to use the basic skills in the tbtal • readifig act, _ This i\ 
i'niFKJrtatit since ^ fb example^ sbtne pbbr readers have fairli^ good facil ity ^ 
.ideritifyifl^^ rules in isblatibh, but demonstrate much difficulty- 4^ 

orig them in context. The inverse situation in which the student can employ 
thg ^*ul es n eonte isolation, is al so. rel atively eommon with 

learning, dis^abl ed- students; A sim^ in whigh students, read words ^ 

by sight in context better than in isolation has also been observed^ The 
recommended assessment of individual basic.reading skills shoul d not be Inter- 
preted to rfieaii that a student's bssic reading skills alone can dete-rnline a 1 earn- 
ing disabil ity- A qbmpbsite profile of the studellt's basic reading'^ and 
strategies is needed for the determihatibri bf or her achievement level. 

It is important to also cqnsi^ not always -a direct 

correspondence between basic reading skills' and reading comprehension^ Fre- -' 
qu^htlyi learning disabled students wi.ll perform basic rea:ding skill tas1<s ver^ 
pbbrly, while their reading comprehehsioh remains /relatively wel 1 -developed. / 
In other cases, however^ the reverse situation is/als a result^ ^ 

it is important hot to predict bne type bf readii/g ibll i ty fr^^^^ : 
the other,, since they would appear to be semi-jn^depehdent^;:; Regardless bf th'err 
"connected- ness both areas need to be evaluated/ v; ■ 

.Eriabliriq Prbcedures ; ^ V ■ * - 

In ah effort tb identify particular riorm-referericed and criterion- .; * 
referenced instruments us eful^ in evaluating basic reading skills, the Ihstitpt^^^ 
has cbmpil ed a^groupjaf ;p as5^ssrnent tools. Table .3 cbntaihs §ome pb§si- 

ble tests and ■notes cha'ra^^^ grade-ranges and basic skill areas.appro^ 

priate to each particular strategy/ ; . . >* ; . :;;v* 

\ Ih^dditibh to these in§trumen"|s , there are a number oft ^ 

procedures that provide gbbd^ahalysis of a reader's basic- reading str^^tegiles • 
Foremost among these Is the Reading HiscUe Ihvehtbry ^ deyelbped by Yetta t<)odman 
and Carolyn Burke (1977) and available , from Macmillah:|hd Cbmpahy^ New York. 



Table 3 



Some Useful Tests for ,; 
Evaluating Basic Reading Skills 



>\i5' _ „ ■ 

type of Skill 
. Examined 

Phonic Analysis 
Sight Vocabulary 

Sight Vocabulary 
Rhon|c Analysis 

i/ '. . *■ 

Sight Vocabulary 
Phonic/ Analysis 

Sight Vdeabtjiarj( 
Bbonic Analysis 
Reading ^Rate 

Reading Rate 

Si^ht Vocabulary 
Phpnic Analysis 
Reading Rate . 

Reading Rate 
Reading Rate 
S|ght Vocabulaip 

' v r . 

'A 

•Sight Vocabulary 
Phonic Analysis 

Sight Vocabulary 
Phoniq_Analysis 
Reading Rate 



Test and Publisher 



_ Grades 
Appropriate 



/ Basic Educational Skills Ihvehtory: Rgading . 
Torrance, GA: Winch and Associates^ 1972- 
1973. : . 

> _ ,^ • . ' ^ 

Botel Reading Inventory . Chicago, IL: 
Foil ett Educational Corp. , 1961 . 

£migr^io'n Test of -Basic Skills . Novato, CA; 
Academic Therapy Publications, 1976. 



. Monterey, GA: 



Diagnostic Reading 
CTB/McGraW-Hill , 1963, 



Btirrel 1 Ahalys is of Read[n(i Pi f f icul ty . - 
Nerf Yorii: Hareourt, Brace, Jovanovich* 1955, 



Gates-MaC Ginitie Reading Te 3ts . bos 
Angeles: Western Psychological. Services , 
1965. . 

Gates-HcKillop Reading Diaqnostic Jgsts . 
New York: Teachers Coll ege Press r 1972. 



Gilmore O ral Reading Te s t . New York: 
Hareourt, Brace, Jovanovich,; 1968. 

Gray Oral Reading Test . Indianapolis, IN: 
Bobbs-MerriH , 1963. ' 

. Peabody Individual Achievement Test . 
Circle Pines, MN: American Guidance Service^ 
1970. 

Silent Reading Diagnostic^Peits^ . Ardmore, 
PA: Meredith Corporation, 1970. , 

jache Piagnostic Reading Seal es . New York: 
>CTB/McGraw-Hi 1 1 ri963-19"/iJ . ~ 



k-6 

1-12 
1-6 

;i-6 

1-6 

1- 12 

2- 6 V 



1- 8 

1- Col l ege ■ 
1^12 ' ■ 

2- 5 
1-1 2 



Table 3 (CbhtihUjed) 



Grades Type of Skill 

Test arid Publisher Appropriate Examined 



Stahtord Biag nostic Reading test . ;New . 1-12 ^ Sight Vocabulary 

York: Harcourt, Brace; Jovanoviqh; 1977., ^ Phonic Analysis 

' ' Reading Rate 



Hide Range Achievemeht Test (Rivlsecl) . K-IE. Sight Vocabulary 

Wilmi hgtoh^_DE: Guidance Associates of ^ V, ^. 

Delaware, 1976. s / ' ; 

Woodcock>Jotins6n Psycho-Educational B attery Preschool-, Sight Vocabulary 

(Tests of Achievgme jrt^^ . Hingham, MA: College Phonic Analysis' ' 
Teaching Resources^ 1977. 



Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests .- Gircle___ 1-12 Sight Vocabulary • 

Pines, MN: American Guidance Service, 1973. - Phonic Analysis 



Reading eomprehension 

■ ' ; ■ . V 

Definiti on 

Mhether considered in oral or si1 ent-reading contexts , reading compre- 
hension is defined -as the process by which the ideas and meaning intended by 
the author is understood or confirmed ,by the reader, 

' Reading comprehension consists of two levels of performance: 

A. Literal : understanding information which appears directly in the 
written material , a.g. , summarizing ideas, answering questions 
based directly on the content of a written passage, sequencing 

:V details and ideas. 

B. Inferential : interpreting and general i zing from what has been 
read; the reader demons ability to expand upon^and 
generalize from the written material, e.g., noting cause-effect 
rel ationships , drawing conclusions , judging accuracy , distinguish- 
ing between fatct and opinion, making predictions; 



Biscussibh 

A reader appears to comprehend written text^when he or she can under- 
stand, confirm, disprove, summa^ from the ideas presented by. - 
the author. Reading comprehishsion is an equally important dimension to the 
profile of a pr^oficient reader suggested by the earlier examination of Basic 
Reading Skills . - ' v 



/ 



' ._ It is impbrtaht to keip a huniber of. factors In mind when considering 
how Weil a particular' student ebmprehehds_ wrftt text. Research has shown 
that readers comprehend best, when these e1 emehts* are presarit both in the text 
and ;th6;reading act: 

1. ; deg^efe of cbmpa'tibiliV and ■ ''match 'V between t^ 

cabulary of the students and that of the author and text; . ~ 

' ■ _ _ __ _ _ _ ._ _ _ _ ■ '. . _ _ __ _ • _ . 

2. relative clarity and "density" of the concepts being developed 
in the text by the author; 

3. relative predictability (^"redundancy") of structures 
and concepts of the text; . ' 

;* ',4^ student reader upon first inter- 

acting withthe text, i,e.i;tb learh^ cbhfirm^ disprbvei summarize^ 
ret'en or infer from- the ide^is presented; and 

5. , the range of options or .reading strategies iield by the readier which 
, , can be f1 exibly employed depending upon his/her intent an?i needs. 



r 



Enatiling Procedures 



Evaluation of a particular student*s level of reading cbmpreherisibh, 
whether at the 1 iteral or 4rrferentia1 levels, will be most successful when a 
variety of passages with significant portions of text are utilized. Whenever 

pbssible^ the determination of a student's ability to draw meaning from a 

written rpassage shbuld bccUr within lengthier passages^ from a variety of authors' 
and sources . 

. . 

Table 4 contains an arbitrary selection of tests arid strategies that 
can be used to determine the reading comprehension ability of students sus- 
pected of having a specific 1 earning disabil ity. Each has been profiled as 

to grade apj^opriatehess and the particular level(s) of comprehension it addresses . 
Again, diagnbstic persbns seekiitg a more not norm-referenced 

strategy should consider Gbbdmat^-arid BurTce's Reading Miscue Inventory . 



Table 4 

Some Useful Tests for 
Evaluating Reading Comprehension 



Test and Publ isher 



^ .^^ Irivjentories . - Nbrth___ 

Billerica, MA: Curriculum Associates, 1975 ^ 
1977, 1978, 1980. 

' Diagnostic Regdi ng Seal es . Monterey, CA: 
CTB/McGraw-Hil 1 , 1963. 



Appropriate 
Grades 



Preschool - 
12 



1-6 



Type of 
Cbmprehension 



Literal 



Literal 
Inferential 



ERLC 
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Table 4 (CohtlhUed) ' 



Test arid Publisher 


jinny* A n v«n ^ a 

Grades 


Twn© n 4" 
Ijr pe Or 

Comprehehsioh 


Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficul ty . New 
York: Harcburtj Brace, Odvandvich, 1955. 


1-6 


Literal 


Gates-MacGiriitje Reading Tests, boa Angeles: 
Western Psychological Services, 1965. 


1-12 


biteral 


Silmore Oral Reading Test^ New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, Jovanovich, 1968. 


1-8 ■ 


Literal 


Gray Oral Reading Test. Ihdianapol is ^ IN: 
Bobbs-Merrill , 1963. 


1- College 


Literal 


Peabody individual Achievement Test. Circle 
Pines, MN: American Guidance Service, 1970. 


1-12 


Literal 


Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. New York: 
Harcburts B^race* Jovanovichi 1977. 


1-2 


Literal V 
Inferential 


icoc oT HuulcSCeriu C^riguagc. HUotiri, lA. 

Pro -Ed, 1980. 


KIT? 


L 1 Lcia 1 _ _ 

Inferential 


Test of Reading Gompreherislon. Austin, TX: : 


1-12 


biteral 

1 1 1 1 c 1 c 1 1 1 1 a 1 


Woodcock- Johnson Psycho- Educatibr>a_l Battery 
fTe^t^ hf Achi PveniPhtl Hiridhanii MA* Teachirid 
Resources, 1977. 


Preschool- * . 
Col 1 ede 


Literal 


Woodcock Reading Ma-s tery J^sis-. Circle Pines, 
MN: American Guidance Service, 1973. 


1-12 


biteral 


' Written Expression 







Of the seven achievement areas now identified as being kej^s. to isolat- 
ing a severe discrepancy in school-age children^ writtgn e5<pressioh presents 
the largest series of gUesJl^bris_. What iS meant by written Expression in the 
eoTitext of the state and federal definition^ Row is written expression accurately 
evaluated in terms of a particular stude and exfjeriehce? What 

strategies and instruments are powerful^ enough to measure written expression 
beyond simple "editing skills" like spelling and punctuate Clearly, it may 
take a series of contested decisions about students identified as being learn- 
ing disabled_in ,this specific achievement area before suitable guidelines are 
developed. For the moment^ the following ideas and procedures are suggested to 
examirie a student's performance in written expression. ^ 



Definition " ^ 

Written Expressibh is the abil iiy to usS; dne*s oWn graphic sj/'jnbo1 sys-. 
teiri to elearly eommuhieate ideas, thoughts and feelings in a meaningfui way. ' i. 

In order to wrli^ meaningfolly , a person must be ebmpeteht in at least 
five basic writing areas: 

Mechanical - to form 1 etters, words , numerals, and sentences in sTS 
legible manner J / 

Productive - to generate enough rneariihgful sentences tb express 
ona's thoughts , feelings, and opinions adequately; 

Conven^tiona^t - to write in compliance with accepted standards of 
style, especially those governing punctuation; capital ization,*^ ^ 
format^ and spelling; ' z ^ \ 

bingtiistic - to use acceptable Engl ish syntactic^ mbrphblogic^ 
and semantic elements; and 

Cognitive - to express ideas , opinions^ and thoughts in a creative 
and organized way, including writing at an expected level of • 
abstraction . 



Writing to express one's ideas , concepts and feelings meani 
the result of a carefully articulated developmental process .In the^past^^^ 
years ,_ researchers like Donald' Graves, Janet Emig and games Britton have pains- 
takingly studied how writing appears and groHWS in children. The results of 
their work are critical for any diaghbsticiah charged with the task of formally 
evaluating the written expression bf students sUspected of being learning dis- - 
abled. Britton {1976) and Graves' (1978, 1980) work in particular underscore 
how unreliable a picture one gets _of a chil^d's written express^^^ 
sfandardized achievement instnument subtests are used to evaluate, it. For more, 
is happehihg in the child's use of language and thinking when he or she puts 
a pencil tb paper than such tests have ever conceptualized. 

Effective, meahihgfulwritirig at any age requires the Interaction of 
each of the five component skill s^mentioned above. Mbwever^ it is quite natural 
for poor performance in several of the areas to be demonstrated b:y ybUhg^ ^de- 
veloping authors. Some diagnosticians have argued that poor performance in_ 
any one component area (such as tn-'traiiilwritiTrg^'^or^sp 

suggest a prbblem in written expression, unTe^ it could be demonstrated that 
this single Ibw ability is significantly interfering with the student 's ability 
to express himself in writing.. Current research^ has cast doubt on whether even 
that condition can Be accurately judged ._ Ybunger children, for example^ jjiveflt 
their own conventions for syntax and spelling; while these appear quite differ- 
ent from adult discourse, they are necessary precbriditibhs tb developing more 
conventional writing forms. : 



A. 

C. 

D. 
E. 

Discussion 



_ _It ]s essential to keep the develb'pniental '^hatu'^ mind' * 

while examining th^ products of wrUten expres^s^^^^^ ihflueriee of each of 

the fiye components, changes with l^rnirig arid ^maturati bh. The mechanical and 
convehtioriaV compprierits seem to be bf -.pnimary instrdctional ;^'f^ - 
early. el emeritary grades , while the remaining compfonents receive increased 
attention is- the student progresses in school^ Similarly, the student's per- - 
ception of how m(jch 'inother rea^^ to the written product shifts from 

childhood to ayolescence, Thase concerns are seldom addressed by staridardized 
assessments; teachers and di^l^ndstic p to refer to other more ^ 

subjective mb'dels to develop an accurate 'prbfil e of a student water's- aBili^ie^^ 

£nib]inq Procedures - ' ^ 

table 5 1 ists a riumber of tests and strategies' that could be used to 
begiri to evaluate the five various, e^^^ The grades 

for which the tests.are appropriate arid the components of rjieaningful writing \; 
evaluated' by each are^ included. • . - V^* - ^ • 

' • ' " .Table 5 " ' * 

\/. . . Some Useful Tests for 

• Evaluating Written Expression 



Tests arid Ptibl ishers 



Appropriate 
Grades: 



Eomponents 
Evaluated 

'-t ' 

Conventional 
. Mechanical 

Gonventiorial 
(spell ing) 

Conventional 
(spelling) 

Cdnventional 
Productive 
Cogriitive 
binguistie 

Mechanical 



Brfgance Diagnost ic Inventories , North 

Bill erica, MA: Curriculum Associates, 1980(B). 



Larseri-Hammill Test Qf_Hritteri Spell irig , 
AUstiri, TX: Pro-Ed, 1976 (TWS). ^ 

Peabody Individual Achievement- T^st . Circle 
Pines, MN: American Guidance Servic-e, 1970 (PIAT) 

Picture Story Language Test . New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1965 (PSCT). 



Slingerland Screeriing -Tests for Ideritifying 
£tiiJdnen with Specific Language Disability . 
Cambridge, MA: Educators Publishing Servicej 
1962-1974 (S), 



Preschool- 

12,. • 

1-8 

1- 12 

2- 11 



1-6 



Test of Adolescent Language ; Austin^ fX: 
Pro- Ed, 1980. 

Tes^t ol iiritteri EngTish ; Ndvato, EA: Aeademie 
Therapy Publications, 1979 (TWE). 
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6-12 
1-5 



Linguistic 



Conventional 
Productive 
Cognitive 
Linguistic 



Tests and PuBlishers 



Appropriate 
■Grades 



Components 
Evaluated 



' ^test of Written Language / Austin^ TX: Pro- Ed, 
1978 (TeHCj. " ' ?? i 



Wide Range Achieyefflent Test (ReAn^s^d| > : . _ 
Wilmington, DE: Guidance Assdciatiefe "of Delaware, 
1976 (WRAT). / ' - 



3-8 



Woodcock- Johhsbh Psj^cho- Educational Battery - 
• (Tests of AQMwm^fit^ Hinghamf MA: Teai:hi rig 
Resources , 1977 tW- J) . , 



K-12 



Preschool- 
le 



Mechantcat : 

Conventional 

Productive 

Cognitive 

Linguistic 

Cbnvehtibna^ 
(spelling) 



Conventional 
Linguistic 



*It is_possible for the TQWL .to be adm^ioisjer^e^^ to secondary students . However, 
this^must be dbne cautiously since va-lidTt^ rel iabil ity irtformation is not 
availabje for students old^er than' 14. years ^ _ • 



Mathematics Calculation 



' ■ Bdth mathematics calculation and' the next area to be. discussed i -mathe- 
matical reasoning, have been arbitrarily separated in the defin[tion of Team- 
ing disabil ities being examined herej .it is not really possible to separate- 
the calculation aspects from the reasomng^aspects of mathpatics without agrees 
ing to a fairly "wooden" notion of what mathematics is all about. Mathematics 
is far. more than the-stilted memorization p| basic "facts" that have no _meafling' 
in Isolatibri. For, this reason^ any examifl^tion of mathematics must begin: with 
the assumption that it is a dynamic learning area where discovery, manipulation 
and understanding are necessary, features. . , ' 

..No one teaches mathematics specifically for the purpose of enabl ing 
students to pass tests in mathfematicsi: As Biggs and M&cbean have argUed, three 
powerful aims are the foundatioi] of mathematics l earning^ (1) to free students , 
however young or bldr'to think for theiiisel ves ; (2) to provide opportunities for 
them to discover the brderv pattern ^ and relations which are the very essence 
of m^thematics,;not only in the mah: made Worl d, but in the natural world as 
well; and (3) to train students in the necessary skills. 

Children Seem ^0 go through three distinct;phases in their mathematical 
development; the exploration stage, the awareness stage, arid the refining and^ 
mastering stage.' They nged time to discover, to 'explore, to play with physical 
equipment on their own. If given sUfficierit-time to experiment and to ^^venfy 
their ^experiments by repetitibri. at this concrete stage, the "awareness" of 



FRir 
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pattern and structure becomes intuitively a_part of them: in some more than 
others i of coUrsl, but a very rieeessary^kin to develop, no matter to wh^ 
degree. The "refining .and mastery" stage marks the transformation from the 
concrete arid irituf tivfe pHases^tq the. abstract, mathematics: precise 

1 arigUage , both wri tten and spoken , writi ng^ and sol vi ng equations with. an under- 
standing and active use of the properties of mathertiaticSi Uhderstahdirig thei 
properties of geometric figures j spatial perceptibris^ arid symmetries. ( NAIS , 



The uriderstariding arid assessment of a student's mathematical abilities, 
must be-lri';^^^ process." Rigid: presumptions about the 

^ nature oF'calculation or reasoning could lead to mis-diagnosis 

■.. ... . . V-': . . ■ ■ _ • 

Definition * 

_ Wathematics calculation includes those_^rocesses and strategies by 

which prie shows ari understanding of the means td^reach an arithmet'ic computa-. 
tion solution. ^ > ■ • r 

Broadly stated^ such strategies ihojude the coricretg^or rote manipula- 
tion of objects * sets ^ riUmbers^and patterfls^ri order to reacK ari appropriate 
sol litibri. : 4-' 



fits CUSS ixm 



9 . 



-Calculation abilities in mathematics include not only the computational 
processes of addition^ subtraction/mul tiplJc^ aridVdivisibrii but also the 
wider conceptual base of "averaging^" "differences,'' "greater/lesser," arid re- ' 
latedoperatibris . It iriclUdes the ideritif ieatiori and understanding of a uriique 
-symbol system: +, -, x, -f,- %, >,- <, etc. More importantl^y , it assumes fdll 
kriowl e.dgfe of the base 16-s|stemi and the^fa fesqlved by 

one, two or many intermediate ?t^ calculations may require such opera- ' 

tjbns as co|inting or. computation, and may involve a variety of.content, includ-r 
ihg whol^^mbers, fractions, decimals, percents;, and.the like. ^ 

Typically^ calculatibn skil Is are deifibristrated through the use bf a 
pencil arid paper fbrmat iri which. tarigibl e assistarice (e^g.. Use bffirigers, 
marks on papery etc.) cari be utilized by the studerit. Thus, mental abstractions 
are mi riimi zed . Iri addition*, mathematics cal'culati on t^ only the 

determination of the qorrgct answer ta^the computational tasks_; no applications 
or generalizations are required as is the case with mathematics reasoning tasks. ^ 



r 



^Learning disablid students bfteri are taught to Use calcU^atbrs- tb sblve cbmpu- 
tatibri tasks^: lt_is impbrtarit to riot al Vow the use of sUch/^p.mperisatbry aids 
in the formal evaluation settirig; ^-l,- ^ ^ 



Enabi i ng-Prdc edur es 



' Table^e iadudes some possible assessment ihstrumehts that eould be 

used to evaluate the mathematics calculation skills of suspected learnin 
disabled students. One should not overlook the many .informal strategies avail- 
able ^Tor :exam in l-h^^^ skill;S as well . Work samples in particular provide 
good evidence of prbblari ar^^ 



1^ 



Ev, 



Tab! e 6 

Some Useful Tests for \ 
Mathematics GalcUlatioh 



Tests and Publishers 



Bam^Edi 



Basic Educational Skills Inventory-: Math . Torrance, GA: Winch 
and Associates, 1972-1973. ~ 

. ^ •' . . " ■■ . ■ ' 

Brigahcg Diagnostic Inventories . North Bil 1 erica, 'MA: 
.eurrieulum Associates, 1976, 1977, 1978, 1980, 



Criterion Test-af Basic Skills 
Publications, 1976, 



Nova to, CA: Academic Therapy 



Mmath biagnostic"^^ Test ., Circle Pines, MN: Anferifari 

Guidance Service ^ 1971, ~ 



Startford Pi agnostic Mathematics Tes t> ;New York: Harcqurt, 
Brace, Jovanovich, 1976. ' 



Steenburge 



_Iest.; ' Novato, GA: Academic 



Therapy Publications, 197^, 

Wide Range Achievement Test (Revised) , Wilmington, DE: 
Guidance Associates of Delaware^ 1976 ; 

Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery (tests_of 
Achievemejotl , Hinghaift-?^ MA: Teaching Resources, 1977, 



Mathematics Reasoning 



Appro priate 
' Grades 



K"6 

Preschool- 
12 

1-6 

1-12 
1-6 



Preschool - 
College 



This final area of achievement is intimately related t(3 calctilatioh 
vahd is both numerical and hoh-numerical , > 



ERIC 



A' 
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Befiriitibh 



Mathematics reasoning is the demonstrated abil ity^o employ ma'thematv 
cal facts, concepts* laws and operations to achieve apprdpriate solutiohs to ; 
mathenatiGS-rooted problems. ..c '^ v. 

Mathematics reasoning ihcludes^everal levels of awareness: 

■ A. A Sense of Order and Patt ern ; ^ being freed from the more rnjagical 

interpretations of the non-mathematical' world. 

B. An Uhderstandihq bf_the Nature of the Problem : being aware of 
how particular prbbl ems require an_ identification of the basic 
question posed and the inferred solution. - , 



Ability to Predict or Fashion Good Solution Strategies : 
aware of the feasibil ity of some strategies for problem-solving & 
arid the poor prospects of others for each problem. 

Persistence and Re-Investigating a Solution ; ; a sense df'-khqwing . 
how or when a particular strategy is moving ^way from the possible 
solution and thus pursuing a different approach. , 

Ability to Employ tlie Most Efficient Sttateg yj i being aware of 
the most economical way to reach the solution for a problem. 



DigcUssibri . ' . 

•. ^, . > - - . - . - - - i ' - - . - 

It ..is impoftaht that both types of mathematics! perfbrmance be evaluated, 
since it is not always possible to predict performance "in mathematics calcula- 
tion from one's performance in 'm^ Mgre 
importantly, some students show poor performance in mathematics calculatnon but 
do quite well .in tasks'.invplving -concepts and reasoning.^strategies ^ / 

When perfornfi hg mathematics reasbhihg tasks ^ the- student must .typically 
consider mathematical facts ahd^eoncepts, calculate the s^blUtian^ and finally 
apply the solution in an accurate, appropriate manner, the student mt^st there- 
fore Isolate the Important Information needed.to^sqlvet^ through 
making inferences br app1 ications to the real 'world; Often, mathematical rea- • 
sdriihg can be evidenced.best by a student 's abil Ity to apply strategies and 
concepts to a variety df tasks and prdblerns. 



e the student may at times. use paper and pencil to arrive at the 
'sol utlon^ linen|al abstraction and gener^ is emphasized iijthe perform- 

ance of mathematics reasoning tasks^ ^ Essentially, higher. level ;aBstraftiorTs_ 
are required, rather than merel^y concrete mathematical calculatidhjwhe^ 
the sdlutidn is required). Mathematics reasoning often Includes problems which 
require the use df_ such prdcesses as mental problem solving, measurement, read- 
ing graphs and tables^ money and budgeting and relat^ problems. . [ 



EKLC 
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50 



tnaonnq Procegores . ... 

• . ^ . - __ _ \ ■• ■ i L_'_ ^1 x^. 5^ 

Table 7 contains several standardized tests that have proven to be 
useful in evaluating the mathematical reasoning abil ities of students . Informal 
strategies would aisojbe useful in evaluatihg these abil ities in conauncti-on 
witK calculation skills. 

\ ^ ■ f Ta &l e 7 ^ 

* ... * • ^ 9 : 

Tes,ts Useful in . ' . 

Evaluatihg MatheHiatips Reasdnin|[ 



^ • ' • Appropriate 
Tests and Publishers Grades 



^ejonath- Diagnostic Arithmetic Test . Gircle Pines, MN: American K-8 
Guidance Service, 1971. 



Peabody Individual Achievement Test . Circl e f?,ines , MN: 1-12 
American Guidance Service^ 1970.; >; 

Stanford Pi agnostic Hathematics test . New York:'^HarcdUnt ^ 1-12 
Brace, dovanovich, 1976. 

Woodcock- Johnson Psycho- Educational Battery- Hests of Preschool- 

Achi^vemaiTtj . Hingham,. MA: Teaching Resources , 1977 . Goll-ege 



^ Using the Ghecklist 

The Checklist developed since January by participants in the bearhing' 
Disabilities Institute, includes a section that focuses iOrr achievement level . ^ 
The lEPC or multidisclplinary team can us^ this portion of the Checkl ist to 
dbcumeht the ways that the student 's achievement level has been determined and * 
what c-ohelusiohs have been reached.' TKe full Checklist appears in the Appendi^x. 



flchieverricnt Levels 



For l each achievement hre^y in^dic^t^ whethfer a fiill investigation was warranted 
Of hot. If an assessment was conducted ^ ihdicg.t^ the Instruments or strate- 
gies and provide resolts. If no further evaluatibh was ddrie, provide ail 
explanatidh. 



as it 
Suipected? 



I. 9ra1 Expres.sioh ; 
(procedores)^ 

' 3. —c 




II. tistening Compyfehension : 
(proceduJ'es) | 

■ ' l.____t_^ 



1 1 1 . Basic Riding %kU ls 



'(procedures) 
1 



2. 
3. 



IV. Regj^g Cdrnprehens ion : 
.(procedures ) ' 

1. ' ■ 

2. ^ 



3. 



y. Written Expression 



(procedures) 
1.; 
2. 
3. 



□ 



□ 



Results/Comments 



t 



*Vl . Mathernatics C i4mla4:iQn ; 
(procedures) 



2s 
3." 



VH. Hatherriati cs Reasoninprc' 
• (procedures) r 

1, . 



2. 

3;^ 



. Was it 
Suspected? 



□ 



Results /Comments 
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_ ,It is Jiot^ehdugh to identify whether IS difference exists between a 
student's ability level_ahd his the broad achievement:' 

areas ;no.ted. in Ghap^ In order for a/studerit to be further considered 

for special education. programs and serv learning disabl ed, the 

existence :'o.f a sa^^ars d iscrepan cy^ between ability^and achjevement must be 
established by the multidisclpli^jair^;.^^ 

itig tSis severe discrepancy must%e 'rooted' outside a strict SathematicaT^f 
Recent court decisions iri_sdm§ states have establisfTed clear precedent for the ^ » 
severe discrepancy to be fourided dri more than simple calculatidh by formulae 
involving IQ scores . 

Thi^ chapter presents a Mmprehensive discussfqn of the concept of 
severe disci^pancy developed bj, the Learning bfsa^ 

gested for wTdespread use in .Michigan's schools • The second portion of the 
discussion identifies sdme prdcedures. that might^ b^ employed to. determine if ci. 
severe discrepahoy is irifluencirig the educatidn df a student;.' . • : ; . 

' , .| 56fjrU-t-U)h ^ / 

Severe ' di ^repancy is indicated by a marked difference between a^stu- 
dent's ability level and achievement (in one or more of the seven areas des- ■ . 
cribed) that is statistically significant and has educational impor4;aric# as- 
determined by the individual ized educatidnal planning commi ttee ( lEPG) .- ■ 

ilf-ix^aace and Irhportance ; . ^ * ' 



By definition, a severe discrepancy is a marked difference be^ 
ability 'and school achievement that cannot be explained by statistical factors 
arid is cTihically impdrtant. Hdw does one determine whfether statistical factors 
are influencing the appearance df the discrepancy? What constitutes educational 
importance? \ . " ' ' : * 

Statistical Factors to ,6e Considered - 

Two statistical factors are primarily important: ^ theVpfi^ndl^ 
regress idn toward the mean^ and the problem termed test error t^fjyrima'rtiiri) j . ' 
question of test reliability and the reliability df test differen^ces) ! ' Bdth 
factors require close examination. . ~ 

Regression Effects • • ^ - 

Regress ion Toward th^ Me^ . The regression _e||ect means that when a _ 
dependent viriable (such as academic achievement) is predicted from a correlaited 



nie?isUre .{such, as ah Intel Tigerice .Quetieht-br IQ), the predieted value ef th^' 
dependent variable will ^ eh the averagej 'j^^ 
- 1979) r -D^ measured I Q (or Mental Age) is. 

hot a<vaiid index of educational achievement, unless the student*? IQ is 100. 
Table 1 examines this effect for certain ranges of scores. - 



Table 1 



I Q Ratlqe 


Mean EdUcatibhal Quotient 


130-139 


123.6 


120-129 


118.4 


110-119 


109.1 


100-109 


103;0 


90-99 . 




■80-89 


. • 8^.6 


76-79 


83.9 



— - — - 



/ This figure^ based bh simulated data provided by HcLm p. 325), 

^hbws the educational qtibtieht {EQ) that is lifeely. expected fe^ each of the 

indicated ranges."^ It is easy to see that in all eases, except for the norm 
.'^ahge of 166, the^xpected pucational Quotient has regressed toward the mean. 
This certainly suggests that the expected achievement of students with IQ's 
found to be above average is less than typically expectfed in terms of their 
IQ . The matter is further underscored by; the fact that students with IQ's below 
the average range is actually greater than expected in terms of their IQ. ^ 

. " For statistical reasohs alone ^ mbre students with abbve average IQ's 

will be "underachieveFs; disabledv than s tudentsV with below averdg 

IQ*s, Logically then,;$:tudents with hi^her f^ ^eater chance of' 

being selected as 1 earning disabl ed^ than students with lower IQ's when a formula 

such as — ^ ■ 5 = Expected Educational- Achievement. ^ 

the regressidh effect^ whenever possible^ sHbuTd be cbnsid 
determihihg the presehceof a severe discrepahcy. .While it is hot possible 
to provide precise gtlidelihes with respect tb the regressibh phehbmehoh, it *^ ; ' 
would be beneficial to keep its effects in mind.v For example, if ah 1 is / 
comparing the ability and achievement- levels of a student with superior cogni- 
tive abilities, it is important to know that the. achievement levels will not 
always, be exactly consistent with the'ability level . Since the cognitive 
achievemeht tests used are most likely hot perfectly correlated ^ there will 
probably be some regressibh toward the meah by the achievemeht scores. A$ a 
result, it may be uhrealistie tb expSct any studeht's achievemeht scbres tb be 
at the same l^evel as his or her above average cognitive abil i ties.'simply due tb 
statistical factors alone . ' ^ 



^While the data shown in'Table 1 is simulated for illustrative purposes , this 
regressibh effect has beeh der^bhstrated erffpirically by Berger 



A. related, though opposite situatlon may exist for students^^w below 
average abil ities . Th^ measured aehievertieht le^^^^ may be 'above their actual 
-BeTow average coqn^^ re some thbUghtful 

judgmertt on the parfof the lEPe* ^ . 

■ : / ; • • ' Test frror Factors j ' 

Test Error s All scores obtaihed from tests are merely estimatp.pf 
one's true* ■ score. Thatj^ due to test error, there i^ always same 'different 
between an ijjdiyiduaT ^s "^ruelV.score^ahd his/her •bbtairied -score. Test error. 
may be systeiiiatic (consistent) or r^mdm (incorfsistent) , (Salvia & Yssel dyke.j . 
1978). Such factors as test length, test-retest interval, guessing by examinee, 
variations, within testin and skill of examiner, will affect the 

reliability of tests and, consequently ^ the amount of tSst error . 

^ The degree of deviation d^^ obtained score Is repre- : 

sehted by its "stan^ird e^^r^^ error of measure-: 

ment establishes a zone of confi dence within which a true score fap 
^approxim^^^^ 2/3)of the time. For example, ^the standard error of pleasure- / 
riilht for the Verbal IQ of the WISC-R is 4 I .Q.\points . Therefore, if one obtains 
a Verbal IQ^bf 94, ther|i;is^a 68% chance that the perjoii's "true" score falls 
within the JQ rangd of 90-98. - 

; The prqbl^em of test error is compounded when one compares data from 

|Wq different tests . For example^ to determine whether a severe discrepancy 
(fix^ists, the typical procedure is to compare the scores_qbtained from intelli- 
i^ence tests with^scores from achievement tests. But when scores from two 
different tests are compared^ the discrepancy score is usually less reliable 
than the single scores from either test alone (McLeod, 1978; Salvia & Ysseldyke, 
1978). Id other words when scores |rbDj tests which are not perfectly corre- 
lated a?e'-cdmpared^, the amount of "test" error accelerates^ The data provided 
by McLeod (1978, p^ 14) and presented in Tabl e 2 in si ightly modified form 
clarifies this point. ^ , 



Table 2 



.V- 



' Sta-ndard 
Observed ^|True" ' Error of _ 
Scores ^ Scores ^Mea surement 

IQ ' ; Ibd 91 to 109 9 

EQ , . 90 81 to 99 9 

IQ-EQ 10 -3 to +23 13 



.• • ' ■ ■•■ • r - _ ■ ■ -- .- • - - . ■ . _ . --■ 

Table 2 demonstrates that whil e the standard error of measurement for both the 
IQ and EQ (achievement) scores is 9 points, the error measure increases to 
approximately 13 points when the two scores are compared. In this case, it is 
difficult to determine if a severe discrepancy exists between the student's IQ 
anU'EQ sthcii due to the test error factor, the difference may be either nph- : 
existent (-3) or relatively severe (+23). . > 



TH^ lEPG team then is cbhfrdhted.wi.th a problem. When one compares 
- two imp e a severe discrepancy • ; 

^ exists^ it is often tinel ear whether ariy trd^ differences exist even though bh 
• •.the surface there would appear to be a discrepancy^ _As indicated by Daniel son 
and Bauer (1978) , at least one person who responded to the proposed use of a 
formula to determine learning disabilities felt that " . . . no more than 25% 
of those Identified as learn by the (then proposed .federal L,D.) 

fofrttuli would be so identified. In an Independent, repl icatidh':df the procedure" 
(p, 167), If this presuraptibri is ^rUe, it exeripl ifles .the significant, arid 
bfteri uriderestimated, effects of test} error! 

Test error does compi icate the decision-making process . The amount '__ 
of error possibl e in ^he di fference between the scores from two different tesjts 
(A and. B for example) is a fMnction of four distinct factors: 

The reliability of test A . . 

The reliability of test B 
The correlation between test A arid test B 
Differences in group norms 

Careful consideration of these four factors will result in increased valid 
decision making regarding severe discrepancy. 

While the prbbjems irivblved iri comparirig tests with differerit ribrmative 
samples usually caririot be cqritrol led (unless ari iristrtlmerit with a commori norma- ^ 
tive base is used), there are considers and statistical procedures for 
''considering the other factors . These will - be discussed later in this chapter. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Other Considerations * . 

. ■ ' , v^^' ' • • ' ■ . 

Iri additiori to corisideratibri of the pheribmendri bf regressibri tb the 
mean and test error, several other factors rieed tb be cbrisidered when estab- . 
lishing whether or riot a severe discrepancy exists: - 

(1) Use of Comparable Derived Scores; • 

(2) :Avbidahce of Age-based and Grade-based normative data for com- 

(3) Flexible Criteriori-bevels for "Severe Discrisparicy ." 

Each of these three bonsiderations deserves careful^ atteritiori. 

Cdmparable types of derived scores must be-us^j^ to compare ability 
level arid achievernerit ^^^^^ & Hdlen^ 1979), A sdund system of compar- 

ing abil ity level arid achiev^merit rhUst be based bn equal measurement units (such 
as standard scores) , arid not bri scbres which lack equal iriterva such as age_ . 
and grade equivalents; ratio IQ*s, and percentile rariks (see Hanria,_et al , 1979'* 
for an explication of this poiri't)^ Standard scores with a mfeitn of 100 arid 
standard deviation df 1,5 are irecommended and used in this manual . This type 
of standard score is. suggested because it is the type freggently employed in 
iritell igerice t;gstSi and is therefdre relatively familiar to many professionals-; 



However s*j deal personnel may prefer to use other ktnds of standard scores (e.g. 
Z: scbresj T scores^ nonnal icUrve e^ ts acceptabl e ■since 

the use of any normal tzed stajidard score has the same Ultlmati effect. 



Percentile rank scorescan be easily converted into normal i zed standard 
scores through use of a singletable. Table 3 provides data for such a con-* 
versipn. For example, assume that a youngster achieved a score at the 17th 
percentile on a reading test. This would convert to a standard sc;ore of 86. 

Table 3* - 

NORMALIZED STANDARD SCORE 
CONVERSIONS FR<1^ PERCENTILE RANKS . 

Percentile Standard Percentile Standard 

Rank Score ^Rahk Score 

99. .'. . . ... . .135 66 .106 

'98.... ......131 65 ..106 

97. 128 ' 54 .......... 105 

96:..... ,....125 53.......... 105 

95.......;.. 125 52.......... 105 

94.......... 123 61.......... 104 

93... 122 50.... 104 

92 121 59..% 103 

^ 91 120 §8...... 103 

' 90.... 119 , 57 103 

89..... .....118 55. ........ .102 

88. ....... ..118 ' 55......;. ..102 

87....... . ;.117 * 54. .102 

85:......... 115 . • 53.......... 101 

85.. ...... ..115 52 .....MOl 

• 84..... 115 ' 51... .......100 

83.. 114 . ,50. ...100 

82. ..-^.......114 49.......... 100 

81.......... 113 ' 48:.;....... 99' 

• SO.......... 113 47.. 99 

79...;.... ..Il2 ; 45.. ....;... 98 

78 112 "45.......... 98 ■' _ 

77 ....Ill . .. • 44.......... 98 

75...... ....Ill . 43.....'..... 97;.; 

75 .....110 ' 42 ... 97 

• 74..;..;..;:110 , \ . 41......;... 97 

73.......... 109 • 40.......... 96 

72.......:.. 109 ': 39.......... 95 

71 ....108 38.......... 95 

70.... 108 37. /. ... 95' 

59.... .107 . ■ ■ 35.......... 95 

58: ........ .107 35. . . . . . . . 94 

57. .;...... .107' 34..,..:;:.. 94 . ... 



♦Source: Dunn S Marl<wardtj-1970j P- 95. 




Age-based and grade-based normative data should ndt be compared (Hanna, 
et al . , 11979) . That Isv intell tgenc test data which is frequently based on ' 
age exMctancyi should not be compared to achievement test data that. has Been 
derived from torn pari son to grade expectancy. If, a lisgitimate cbmparisbri is to 
be maqe, both aptitude and achievement data must be based on the_same normative 
' base. Since most^IQ tests use age as the normative base, it is recqnifnended 
thatage-based referencing be consistently used 4n the determination process . 
Again, it is acceptable to use grade-based normative data, assuming that a11 
test data use this referencing systera. ' ^ , - 

Theris cannot be a rigid criterion level for the determi nation of "severe 
discrepancy ." This' is heefessaryrsince the standard error of the differences 
between test scores vary with respect to the reliabilities of the tests and pro- 
cedure used to determine abititj' level rand achievement. To the degree possible^, 
the educational planning committee should^ try to obtain a i^^^^^^ idea ; • ■ 

of whether a discrepancy between ability lei/el and achievement^ of 
chance s or a true difference between scores . Tabl e. 4 indicates the approximate 
standard errSr of difference, expressed in' sta Units (average^lOO, 

standard de\JBtioh=15) , when the reliability co-effieieht of:! eaeh measure is 
known. Thu^Pif two instrumehts are used which have reliability- ep-efficients 
of .80j the difference between the two would nee^^ to be grfsiter than 9^5 s^ 
score points, before the difference between them "was greater^t standard 
error of their difference. On the other hand, if the tests had lower reliability 
co-efficients (e.g. i .70), a difference of nearly 12:Standard score points would 
be necessary to establish a significant difference. 

: V table 4) ' : ' 

When the difference b^tween'^tWo com^^^ the standard 

error of difference, the probabili ty iV high that the scores are statistically 
different. If the difference between two scores exceeds the standard erroV of 
difference, there is a high probability that a severe discrepancy exists. 

It i't hot alji/ays pbssibl e, however , to establish the ^xact standard 
error of difference, since it may often be necessary to use tests ^hd/or pro- 
cedures which lack reliability data. _^Hhen ap^ rel iayility dataware not 
available, the following general guidelines may be followed to help establish 
the probability that a marked discrepancy between ability level and achievement 
exists: - , 

« . ■ _ , _ . . _ _ _ _ . , _ ' : ;'_ _ _ ' 

a. If the difference is 1 ess than six (5) stahdard score points , the 
probability is low that-^the scores are significantly differeht-- 
that is , the differenee^^etween is nbt large enough to 
be markedly different. 

b. If the difference is "biBtweea " 
star^aTd score points , the probabil it fair that the scores are 
sighificahtly differeht--that is^^ there may be a significant 
differehce between the scores^ Further study and examinatibh of 

:"• ^ the student fs performahceAwbul^ be necessary to determi he if a 
severe discrepancy existed.' ■ 



......^ ^.^ ... ...... ,. .... , 

^ : ;. ■ ' . . STiPARD ERROR OF DIFFaNCE^PI STiPftRD SCORE UNITS* : - • ,: , 

' , ' '■ ' ' . , ' ■"' ' ' , '' ' ■ ' ,!'^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ .■ 

.98 .96 -.'P -.92 .90 .88 .86 ' .8f .8r .80 .78 , .76 .74 .72. .JO;.. 
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c 1 f ith|^d f f f fii erice ; i| ig^pi ef "t hafi; twgl^y e i2 ) . s ta nda r d ; s cq ri jo f nts ^ 



ty tS^' fiifgH''"tK^ are s i' ghfficahtiy jlff erent- 

tBItl^,: there 1s_"ivhlgh likelihood that there 1s a' significant 

,.; ■.dffferel^^c^^^ , 
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ThVreader may wish (to refer to Hahna, et al . , ( l979cii l9pb').,, for a, more 
thbrbugh explahatibit\^f thf stati-st'ical' support for the abovC|enerajl guide- ^ 
lines .0 ■■■*'•■. ' ■ --y' ,' - ' - 

. V> ; ^ • Some 'timi tatdqins ' : 

■ . - ^ Neither the: standard erfor of "difference scores, nor 
lin&*shouTd be viewed ^tgldTy:a$^^ for whether : 

- ;.dr hot a severe discrepancy exi|%. The two sets ' of parameters merely indicate 
♦"the probabil ity that 'tSe ^lifferenees between scores are "real " or due/ to^^some 
.change.- ^hi1e the two sets of parameters indicated in Table 4 and by^these'- ' 
general gui del ijies can providecassistance'for^the^deteniiination ef severe dis- . 
crepanci^i they ha»6 limitatio well as advantages, that need ;to be acknbWl-:. 

edged and vconsi-dered . . 

She advantage b,f the Use of these parameters is that they provide a^^^ 
mechani sm by wfiich the; amount of test error cSn to .rome degree, be cons ider^ . 
Since the parameters (especially Tabl e 4) corisider^:*^ of the^ ; 

■ ' test' i ns truments bei ng 'compared , the im'o|int bf scbfe' di f f erehce that i s neces- 
.saty for statistically significant- differences is established.' A second ,a.,d|V:antage . 
.-jji that by Usifig the prbcedures „ a team has- access to a relatively simple . me 
of determtning' whether br, not Vo .or^^ are significantly d1.f|er;ent; y 

.• The limifatibns of these Jprbcedures are r^ hpWeyer, and rtelH'tS be .. 
carefylly considered, it should first be acknowledged that while Table 4 con- 
sideri the degree to which two. scores heed to differ tb be significantly different 
(consideririg .the reliabilities of the tests), it does not address ^allbf the : 
sources of error in the determination.bf the standard error of difference. , Fbr 
example, the table. does not consider the variable correlationsv^of- the tests 
.being eerapif^ed 'or the fact that the two tests being compared have been stahdard- 
ifed^bn-differeh sampiesi during different years , and^ssibly during 

.different times of the year. Related to this tssue is the fact t|iat the 
different scqfe from Table 4 vary with respect tb the reliabiHti es of the 
test instruments usM. As an exampTei an 11.6 pbint difference is required, 
when the reliabilities of the tests are- ^ 79, btit-only.a 3.0 point difference:. 
is required when the reliabilities oi= the tests are ^98i- . As; a resUl t, ;it i> v ^ 
Qbssible to.bbtain a statistically significant differencer;between scores of two 
' (tests with high reliabilities that actually do not have educational importariee 

or sigriifieahce. Aiid sb^ while a three to five point difference may in' some 
, cases be statistically sighificahti such a difference would usually not be inter- 
• preted as a sWere discrepahey' with. 

Keeping these'l^itations in mind. Table 4 and the general guidelines / 

shbuTd be viewed only as ^general parameters which need to be supported by thought- 
ful judgment by the I EPd. 'The parameters have been.j;ncluded in this document 
to prbvide some specffieity and^^^ in the determination of severe dis- 

crepancy; but the impo^tahee of the use bf flexible, -thoughtful judgpit cannot 
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:zbe- dvgfcemph ; •Oudgrtienit;;: liS; .essenti al . to tntejppret^fehe educa- . 

tibrialM'mpbrtanee ahd releVa^^^ the.iriforniatlbh oBt^ or 
the general guidelines . Thi*' sol e 'and indiseriifiihate Use of the difference scores 
in Tab! 4 or the general galdelTnes 1s hot recommended by the Institute, : . 

_ ■_ _ _L_ 

' . It should also be keptj^ih mind that the establf'shitie.nt of a severe dis- 
.^crSpancyi by itself ^ is iidt sufficient t a student "1 eaj^riing disabl ed. " 

The rna jbr* ernp^^ bf thil chapt^. is to suggest prdc fbr festabl ish"ing 

ihtra-iridi vidUal ^analysis af a: student 's performance in cbgriitive and achieve- 
meh.t areas:; Qthef^faetors in the -B.D. idefi be considered (e.g. , 

is theproblem |rimarily_a pro^^ impairment, mental retardation, 

emotional" disturbance, environmea?al^ disadvantage 
Hhe yoiingst^'had 3ppropriatfe-e^|ucation|il 'opportunity;; are special educatiori^ ^ 
.j>r.ografe5 gn nec^ss#y\^^^ ^he ?l^sc;repancy?) , ' Finding dut'whether 

'^'pre is a slv^re /discrepancy -is^ part of the identifi cation pr^^^ 

• ' Enabling Procedur-es \ 

\^ With a^clfea^r'^def^^^ in mind and a pirijprehen-- 

si^e-UflderstahSing^;^^^^ oltfluigficing if ii^^^ how mi.ght IOC jci, ^ 

abbui: the process of determining whether such a; differe exists^? Gne^|>ossib1'e 
: procedure could itieludfe the fallowing s.teps:'^: ' 1 

.1. ffie educational pi anni ng commi ttee B^term in^s the abi 1 i ty 1 evel 
. of the stud e^t^.fo;lTwing^^4^ ^ th^/chapter on. Abi lxtjt- bevel ;. 

As a resul t of the; use of the; apprb^ prbcedUres, a determination is madB • . 
of the student's abdlity level range (e.g., Avisrcige, High.AyiBrage, etc.) . ^^^^^ 
estimated range bf ability is alsb^giveiivan approximate s-ymda thiit is, . 

if the student's abil i ty l|y^]_ is felt^tb be average ^ his/her standard score,, • 
would be somewhere in the-9M10 standard scbre rarip: The cbmmittee may wish _ 
to estimate the abi 1 ity levef^^ definitive way, if necessary and possible. 

They may, for example, wi'sh' to determine whether the studen^^ is at the 

lower (90-94);, mid . (95-105) , or higher (106-110) end of the average range. Af 
such a more precise decision is possible, it would, of cburse, improve the deter- 
minatibh decisiqh. >: . ^ 

2. The educational :plMp^ the. levels of achieve- ^ 
ment in the specific learhingjii^^gs defined in the chapter on Achievement Le^^^ 
If ^stan^dardized^pst^ which_pto^^ ranks are employed, - the per cerrtile 
scores can be easily cqnyeiFtedS*^n|b standard scores. \^rfjachie^ or , 
procedures which do not provide'percentil e ranks gr standard scores are used, 
the committee will need to estimate the approximate standard score ranges. Again, 
it is important to be as precise as possible in this estimation procedure, but 
the Use bf ranges are best if there is any Uncertainty regarding one's achieve- 
ment 1 evel . / 

3. With both ability level and achievement levels reported as. standard 
or standard score ranges , ^ xom pariscm between the various achievement 

' ^afS^s and lability 1 evel is made . If'the reliabilities of the various tests are 
known, reference may _be made to .Table 4^ a discrepancy greater than the relevant 
standard. error of differehce would be indicative of a severe discrepancy. More 
frequently, however^ the committee may heed to Use the guidelines outlined 
earlier^as a general guide forv the existence of severe discrepancy: 

O ' ^' • . - 55-',:;; . ■ '. V-f-'O : . • ' " 



Probably nd^dTScrepanc^^^ ^^^ ess than 6-slandaf<j, scbrg- 

pbihts. , , , • ' ^ . • 



Possi ble dlscrepancjt ; . di f ference 5 to 12 standard score poi^nts t 
l-iJceljMtmrked. discrepancy : difference of greater than 12 pointer 



: • • The reader/of this report may also wish to r^fer to ATgozzine, Forgnqtjf, 
Mercer, and TrifiTetti(1979) , Danielson and Bauer (1578) , Hanna et al . (1979a* 
1979b)> Mcleod (1978, 1979), 5alviMv&ndYssel dyke (19^^ Shepardv( 1980), and 1 
O'Ddrihin (198{|^ for a Irore thbrou^^^^^^ of the issues and. prdce^^^ 

rel ated to, the -d^fesrlriiR^ 

; The Gheck] is t» developed by the Institute provides^^^i^ f 
or ass.essment team to docOm^nt the ways in which the determination regarding . 
severe discrepancy was reached. The pertinent portion is printed beVow for quick 
reference. ^ 



Severe Discrepancy 
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. Use of Standard Error of 
Difference Tables ^ V 



% • Use of Probability Guidelines^- 



Others 
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. Comments V 



eiinicaTl Factors (Qualitative) 
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CHflPT€R FOUR. . 



Leji s 1 at j ye Background 



Sot all cBildren who dembrisft^te a severe discreparic 
and achievement iry the seven areas^butlihed in Chapter Twd need to Be idehti- 

,fied as le a rning qisaSle d, A^Targe body ^ research in child deyeloprfient and 
cognitiye ; psychol6gy (mpst n6tal)ly by Jei^^ Kagan,^) Michael tele and Sylvia \ 

vScribner) as wiell/ as the analysis of the cjjfflulative effects of ear in-^er- 
vention prqgraWsuch as Headstatrt (IrvJng Lazar et a have. shown that 

ability and performance cah"^^^ as well as a.lleviated 

i>y a complex array of social faetbrs. It is quite possible that a student^s 

/'pferformanee and/ product! qri i^ classroom setting are^hot epaV^ his or 
her "ability 1|^^^ student' s^irnmediate learning environ 

ment.^ As a saf^^ into 

. prpgrami^prima^ 

caref ul1 y s pec 1 f i ed ; a set of ejcclusiongry 9 
pTexity of this exi^l usioriflEjTj^ pi ariise will bi 



abled students, P. L. 94-142 has 
nditipns. The full impact and corn- 
discussed below. ^ 



* The tp^^ child as haying specific learning disability 

:if the "severe discrepancy between ability and adhieverjent is primaHly th6 
result of : 



!•/ a visual 



hearing or motor h^dicap; 



2. mental retardatidh; 

3. emdtibhal distiarbance; ar : i 

4. ehvironmehtal /cultural {ed. cgmplifea^ons }> \ 



Discuss ibn 



;iv The detem^^ disabilities must be established bn the 

V hasis of the fact that^tfie disoVder underlying the severe di sere is re- 
yiated to (-a "constitution^ factor or group of factors withm the individuaT^ 
li^arner, a^d is not primarily linked to other militating factors, (e.g. , sensory 
or motor handicaps i mental retardation s er^ disturbahcei or environm^ental/ 

>tultard/e^^^ that have impacted on scUddl performance)/ 

This stipulatibh is riot easily liiet. ' The iriterplay of a larp number of cbhVdi- > 
fidns and effects must first be ascertained arid judged as effectively as possible? 
by the pi ti disci pi i nary cqmpl icates the process is the complex^ / ^ 

relationship between language each learner's immediate cultured '^^^^^^ 
and.erivirbhme At times th|^ is as difficuTt (and perhaps as arbitrary) 
■ ai^ dividing- Ir^ p^^ with one's hand; the- result is only visible for a 

; itoinen% of special education's triuriiphs ^ 



and, failures Ih sepapatlhg^^ 

learrilng-Jmpalred children Is ah ex^ the Issues the exelu- 

slbnary clause 3n.learn1ng d1sTO^ resolve, 

|\ bifl^i^ Factors ^ T ' : ^ 

While only four general areas have beiin suggeste^^ by the regulatldns 
to determine wheth^ hot' a s;^udeht's severe dlsefep^^ 
to a 1 fearhl ng disabll 1 ty, humerbp factors nmst ul tlmately ^^^^^m 
Checklist developed by the Institute for ^examining each suspected 1 earner's ^ 
history and perforniagce In school has addressed tsach of the^e four major areas* 
gutll^irig pSrtlcutar that could warrant closer^xamirlatlon, :(5ee ; - ^ 

Section: IV at the end of this Chapter and the section in the Appendix^ 

ft brief discussion of each area would be useful before Implemehtlhg the 
Checklist's suggested procedures. 



. A word of caution first. The decision as to whether or^ 
. ^viiJual student should be, exclujded fro^^ the 
' nature of his or her _severe discrepancy niust be'approached with carfe and-sensi- 
tlvity^ llpa-df di'fferentiatidn are seldom cleari firdfessidna^ multi- 
disciplinary declslph-makihg roust, be employed at all costs. In every "Instancy 
the cbllecti bh ah infbnnatibh critlcal for ^acHlHg a' sau^ 

' > judgment must be the first priority. Furthennbrej any decisibi^^ 
. : . ° reached in light of other educational services that are also ava^^ partlr 
^ cularly if the distrepancy is dueto factors beyond a learning disorder. 

visual , Hearing or fetdr Handicap ?^ - 

* . The nature bf a learhihg disability is s^^^ is frequently 

associated with a n'eurologic^^^^^ has resulted in a partial 

blockage of some basic psych processes, particularly the broad cate- . 

^ - ' gory described 'as processing." Since Learning Disabilities has 

y: /blstprtw^^ handicap area beyond those previously 

I^^^^^^^V^^^^ the_ physical /mdtdr and sensory-deficit areas) ^ it 

no child with another primary handicap wduld also be 

/ ^^' f3er1ti^^ 



ERIC 



"t-;. For this »*e§spn, ' 
• cases is the possible presence of primarily' a sfensory or motor impairme|it.. 
The Check! ist described later in this Chapter recommends /M:hat some cpmprehen- 
slve examinations by appropriate prdfesslorials be 0^ deterrair|e If : 

particular child's. severe diser dr mJ^ht hdt be due td mdr^ per- - 

U^^^^ handicap in the sensory or f^dtbr areas. ^The guidilings for ideritifying t 

^^ ' a child as being handicapped under these two areas have already been outlined " 
in the existing Special Education and Regal atiohs .for Michigan. Nb^child 

.should be excluded from learning disabilities services if h 
discrepancy Is primarily due to a neurological vdysfunction that ha^ resulted 
in Inadequate^chddT 

neuromdtdr IntMratioin is essentially at fault and who require essential ser- 
vices beyond the cdnfihes of J earning disability programs . v 



fllintal Ritafdatlbfl ? . ^ - 

• , s , ; .. . . .. . ' . • . ' .'' . j. _ : ' _ 

Any student who can be Identified as having a mental imjDairrneht accdrd- 
'ing to currerit Michigan giii deli nes^fdrjpecial Education services Is hot 
el lg.1 b1 e . for a 1 earni n|; d1 sabi 1 i ties program ." ; e§rta1 nly ,^the erqss-pl acement 
of such children tnto programs fdr the.learning disabled has dccurfed.'^t with , 
questldnable results.. However ^P.L. 94-142 has finally provide^ the authority ' 
fctf .diagriQst^eians ahd-^eduCatdrs to plan slghiflcantly different programs for 
these two'epf gorles of learners . 0he useful neferlhce point for examining 
this area oif the Exeltisibnary Glause- is that-ithe retarded, student's performance 
is roc>re'0osely in Tine with his or her assessfid ability > whi 1 e the .1 earning 
disabled. s.tuderi«s is not, As. a result, the real discrepancy for the retarded °. 
ydyngster is b'etweeri-h1§ .abtllty l^ hi&mdre ndrmal; peers. - 



The Check! j St vdescrtbei several areeis that shduld be cldsely examined 
to deternfjpe whether or not a child shduld be 'cdnsidered fdr exc3usidn from 
learning Sflsablllty services due to mental retardation. Fdrtutiatelyi exclusidn: 
frcm one area fdrces inclnsidn -in ahdther; edocatibhal serviee^.afe, sti.l 
guaranteed. - • ; - 



Si 



Emoti onal disturbance .. . .-^.''^ .--^'M- 

Hislssrically^ one df the most difficul t ateas -t^^ 
has been the kridt df emdtidnal disturbance and leanii;ing^d1sabil.itiesr.^'j^^^ 
each- Handicap area has always asserted, its dwri criteria" for idfinti^ic^lillg^^ 
these seem to hold trtife^bhly at the exttfemes : schizophrenif' c^ildrlfe^^^ 
differentiated^^from highly adaptivfe dyslexic childf-eri; But as one ifi^ves^^moffer^^- 
ahd closer to. the moderate and 'hill d area|- of . these twdihah.dicai)s.^ l i nes of : ' 
difference becdnie ^^luite gray ^ This prdBTem^is .-^articuMrly^^ 
older students who' by adolescence exhibit behavldrs and-^prdfiles equa^^ 
fdr bdth areas.:, rthich handicap came first? Which is the pr-imary prt 
quirliig special attentidn?' ' - 

^■ It is clear that seme sehddl districts identify such students^apsc^ 
to the type of programs that they\^'have ^available. -3^^ ah a£proacJi'Wght^^ _ 
realistic but is it legal according to the /new , repl atiei^^ 
ties found^in P;L. 94-142? V / . 

the Institute has ricotmended (anH'^e -elfects can be seen rh tlie Eheck- 
:11st) that in the particuiarl/ troublesome cases:v<sdme effort.«w111 ha^.eito be ^ • 
put forth to decide whether £student is eligible t^r servtces. for the ernptidnally- 
impaired. Evaluations as well as dbservattdhs are qutlined that can pre vide the 
Sdst useful infdrmaticn fdr. reaching an informed deqisidh." Agiin^ the rul^ of ' 
thumb employed is to ascertain whether the severe discrepancy is :i inked most 
clearly with external factors rather than internal 'disruptions of basic psycho- ' 
logical processing. There will always be some casei^pere such a delineatidh ^ 
defies both the data and the ^mbined expertise of the multidisciplinary teami 
Ifi the final outednie, what is trost important is the guarantee of appropr^ 
edocattdnal and other pcbfessiehal [services to addr;e^^^ handicap's effects. 




EhvirbhTiiehtaT , EtiTttiraT o^^ Ecbhomi c Dlsadv : 

. The most troubles^fe^^^^ the Exclusionary Elatise .; 

generally arise around th|sv^^^ to what degree 

the severe discrepancy Is attributed to environmental , cul turaT or economic 
cdmplicatlons is not easy, /IRs Kagan^ and others have noted, such factors seldom 



do ^ot i x\f\ uenqe a chil_d ' s/coris ti tutibnal 
;%;^ae±ing and sneaking. TH^disadvahtage or 
.^solely an external variable by the. time a 
. ting. '_As a resul t,;] only the most 1 imited 
. as beitig prjmiril^ a particular student's 



make-up Id the realm of thinking, 
cbraplicatibn seldam (if evp^f'^is 
child enters the fdrmaT scHobl set- 
circumstances, can be acknowledged 

_*s severe discrepancy ^ 

between ability and achievement. Such general ctrcumstances might 'incTuSe^^areas 
Hke^erratlc school att^Qdance, f^^^ moving from one home to another, poor 
reducatibnal stlmUlatibh in preViouS;Schddl set family disbrganization , .or 

different cUltliral values and priorities , 

; the question of "disadvantage" i:s clearly a charged , pfbbl em- plagued ^ 

area , prbne to wide interpretation by segments of society .Whenever "cul tural " 
br "econpmiG" disadvantage is mentioned In the context of educatloi^al or voca-^^ 
tibrlal plahnihg^ one is.prbmpted to ask "disadvantaged compared to what?" 
Whether a black.br Appatachian student is disadvantaged economically or educa- 
tional ly most .bf ten deperids'oh to ^hat, with whom and in which circumstances 
he or she is com 



: dane Mercer and her assb&tes (19^ 19771 as well, as early. researcHe^^^^ 
in Heads tart (Klaus and Gray, l9b|) have ar tpt a child Js at an economic,^ 
cultural or environmental disadvantage when his or .her reasonable e^^ 
■and aspirations cannot be achieved. In other words, when the Impact^^f'c 
ehvifonmerital o> financial circumstances is sufficiently inteni^' t^ ppede^ 
prospect of success , then a ybUngst'er is clearly at a disadvantage. '"If a child; 
enters school lacking the rieces^y behavibral Skills to focuss attend and 
respond due to, a chaotic or diso'fgani zed fatnily history, he isJit a distinct 
disadvalntage for early schpqrsu is hot to. argue that sUch skills 

are not atta^tfaWe from that point forward, but it does indicate a risky 
cational future. ' 




; ;Qunrig the past five years, Mercer has attempted to standardize an inno- 
vative^ i^ul tidimensibhal apprbach to deterinining the relative impact of cultjjra! 
differences on the assessment bf a child's ability. (Refer back tb Chapter 
One for additional remarks about_ this wbrk as i t has .affected' the determihatibn 
of s|me youngsters ' ability J evel.).VSOMRA; (System of HUltieul tural /PI UraTistic 
Assessment) ,deve^ for usewith Hi spahie^ Black and White students in the 
Tifornia Public School System^ includes three assessment models^ Medical, 
^$^ial and pluralistic. Each concentrates on a limited area of the child and 
Hbws for more accurate considerate of the differential effects of both 
Iture and envirohment on parMpular students' abilities. The latter two 
dels seem mos^ pertinent forwie present , discussion. 

The second model (sbciaWsystem) is comprised bf the Adaptive^^ Behavior 
x^^yentory for Children (ABIC), This instrument examines the student's social 
competence according to the social role- that the §tudent is portraying in: His 
or-her particular social. system. ABIC provides information about the child's 
sbcialf rble performance within the family, the community and the actual school 
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. setting. Mercer has shown that when sbrtie disadvahtSgei! students are carefully 
observed Within their own milieu, they denidristrate strong social; cbrripetehce 
hot apparent in a more alien or uhebmfortable sdeideol tural context; 

■ ■_. _ -^^ _ . ;_ _ .. .. ' ._ _ ^ 

. The third model [plural is tic^'*^ to be^useful 

for the differential diagnosis of cuTturally-di^^^^^ In^:.this ' - 

approach, scores on a competently administered WISC-R (in the?child's native 
language wheH necessary are mathematically readjusted to take into account 
such facto rs:.as urba^^ acculturatibri, sbciaecbribmic status, family structure 
arid family sizfe^f pa0^^^^ students. The reviseTJ score (the student's 
Estimated iearrifng Poil^ritial ) can then be compared to the^scores'of similar 

students from similar''focipcultural backgrq who had**, : 

appeared to be less capable on earlier standardized measin^es have shown greater 
potential for success. The question then changes from one,j5f. "special educa- 
tio.n" to appropriate alternatives to the pedagbgical techniques- currently -f.yi 
emplbyed. V -^j;?^ 
_ _ . _ V _ ■ _ - ■ : ... ; ~s^^ ; _ ■ , .''i^^- °• 
Ultimately,_epllsideratjoh of whether or riot any studeHt should be ex- V ' 
eluded from_ special services for the l^earriing disabled because a(n '^'S 
identified sfvere idiscrepancy^l^ or cultural factors rather r'i'-M 
than "coniti^tutional " ones is a serious matter.^. What is required ia many cases ^ 
is a;carefL^ thorough .and systematic; evaluation of a particular student's . 
envifonmenwl^ cultural art{i ecbnomic situation by appropriate ancillary per- v ' 
soritiel ._ The follpwirig sectibri addresses particular tbnterris that wbuTd be mbst > 
fruitful tQ.;i,pvesti gate: and evaluate when cbrifrorited with this complex situation^:^.^:J~^^ 

^ i Enabling Activiti ei ;■ - , - ^ ^ 

How might a multidisclpliriar^ team go about determining whether or not 
a studerit referred for cdrisidera^^^^ excluded frbm LD services 9nd * , 

directed to other available prb^rams? The foiir areas bUtlihed, by trie laj^/, arid'V 
the dts^qussiori above provide broad $reas fo^ cbrisideratibri,_but what specific 
activities might be selected to reach a determi nation'? ''^'^ 
■ - ' ' ' * ' ■ * ■ 

. * One;:-|ection of the £heckl4it d|velaped by; participants at the bearnirig 
Disabilities Institutes in 1980 suggests a-^numb^r of strategies for. e 
each of the four areas by which a student could be excluded €rpm services for ■ r 
the LearnJ rig Disabled. Each of these areas in the Chec^Tist are ^outlined below 
arid briefly ^Jiscussed. 1 1_ should be kept in mi rid that not TH four areas negd 
to be considered Bxterisively f^r .each student referred. jRg team should identify, 
which areas might bririg the exefusibriary factor iritb playj arid thprbUghly reach 
a detenmiri§tiqri for those partjjCuTar concerns. Based on ■^eomments!'arid tils- _ ^:''! 
cussions at the two Institute sessions , it is^^TO the EmotionaT^ 

Disturbance arid Cul tural /Environmental ,3reas pose the* gr^ 
actibri under the Exclusionary Clause. ; Each team will have to determine for 
itself tb what degree each of these areas wfll be-^^ examined on a case by case 
basis .6 .6 ^ ^ '''' 



Sensory- Impatrmehts apd Motor Impairments 



. • : section four of the Checklist outlines' a number of prpcedures for deteV^ 
mining whether or not a sensory and/or motor impalrmeht; is the primary cause 
of a student's severe discrepancy between ability arid achievement: 



Sensory Impairmerits 

{ ■ ■ ■ . ■ • ■■ 

|.5pth^malqgic/bptometrie 
Examiiination 91 



^ .Audiologic . 
Examination 



.Review (tf. School ^ 
Sereenihg/Medieal/ 
Ed ticii ti ohal- fli s to ry 



fetor Impairments •* 
.NeUrblogical Assessment 

* « * 
.Orthopedic EKamination 



.Assessment by .Physical 
Therapis t of Perceptual - 
ffotor Furictibriirig 



.tteview of Schqol^§creening/ . 
- Medical/Educa^jfj^al History 



Considered 



Results 



□ 
□ 
□ 

V 

□ 



p 

□ 
□ 



\,|he cbmpreherisive nature bf these prbcedures will enable a tfeam to rule 
out thf^resence of a sensory and/or motor handicap as being |.primary cause 
for learning dysfwct^ cases, personnel from the intermediate Dis- 

trict would be retired to complete the assessment; depending on the student's 
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hpffie district^ appropriate professlanal ser^^^ from 
private sbtirces such as c^Hnics^hospitals or appraisal centers. 



Rental Retardation. 



This area of the Checklist includes several avail able^strategies for 
assuring that students, with a. clear diagnosis of Mental Ret^^tion (according 
to Michigan Is Special Education^ Guidelines ) are not inclu^^w^ for 
the learning disabled: ' / '^^^^^^ 



Mental Retardation . 

. Individual fissessffif nt 
of Ebghitive Ability' 



.Indfvidual Assessment 
of Adaptive Behavior v 



C onsidered 




Restil ts 
Reported 





.Analysis of School 
Par forma nee 



.Review of Complete 
Educational and 
Family History 



, Classroom observations ty 
Psycholpgist^ Teaeher|^ 

^ Consultant or other 
appropriate profess 1>onal , 

^ knowledgeable in >uspect6d^^^^^. 
handicap' area ■ '^^^r 



□ 



□ 



None of these yrbeedures are .really beyohd the, retirements necess^a^^ to con- 
sider any child for special edueatidn services, the niador r^sson for drawing , 
them into thi? context is to ascertain whether services for mentally-impaired _ 
students j^ould not more appropriate. Most often, the '^decislorit^^:^^!^^^^ place- ♦ 
*m|nt ifi.a program for the mentally-impaired Is based on assessmeht"(5f the^ 
stUd'eht's coghitlve and adaptlve^behavlor functioning. Each aspect outlined 
here should be cdrisidered in tfre^'mdst suspect cases. 
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■■■■ .. '" ::' •■'>^ 

Embtibhal Disturbanee 



As discuissed already, the differential diagnosis ^ a stu-^ 
dents in programs for emotion-ally^inipaired rather than 1 ea rni ng d j s abl gd chi 1 - 
dren rern9ins a Complex' probl em. The itiaaor recommendation l?y_tne Learning 
Disabilities ,Institut| in this regard focuses oh Ji ijiprq. coritplete .psyehb-s 
eyaluatidri of student^ ebhsidered for f5laeeraeht in bD programs i eneompassihg 
three areas : evaluations observations , and parent interviews. 



- 



^ : ■ ' ' ' •• - -ms • - 



r-i- - —7 



Embtlohal Bfsturbahce ^brisi^fered 

EVALUATIONS^ " ' 
. .Psychological Assessment 



; Pro j ec t i V e . Psyc hoi o gi ca 1 
Assessment ' . ; , 

.Psychiatric Asses^SenJ/ 
. Interview ■■0'' 

.Complete Social History 
(Child and Family) 



Educa'tlbhal History 
Pncladid i^tj^ship^^ 
with, pefeirs ^OTd teachers) 



OeSERVAYlONS •• ■ ' , 
■> .Data^-based dbservatidhs by 
pso^chblbgistV teaeher- 
eohstiltaht, or other appro- _ 
priate personne^^ knovtledgeable 
in the suspected handicap area 



.^^view of Studeht's daily 
^^l^^Mhavibm Idg 



Record of individual stude 
and teacher- ill teractions^ ,, 
(secondary students in 
particular)- 



.Observations of free- time/ 
free- pi ay school isictivities 



RENT INTERVIEWS/ _ , , 
.Ho^e visitation by Social 
Wofker or Teacher Consultant 



^JrpipaPeht Interview conducted 

^ ♦ s .•5?^^ Teacher 



□ 



□ 



□ 



■p 
□ 



□ 
□ 



Resul ts 
Reported t- 



^^fiFfac^^tfiat^studen^ programs 
;'f^v1 earning disabl ed s tiSdents indicates "o* always 

^^i|^eri to determine if such placements are-aE)prtfprl 
suggested in the CHeckliit do gjDt automatica^llj^^^de^ :_ 
erndtidnally-dtstUrBIH^ disaBlStfi^ey do, h / se 



the ability of a mill tldisei|lS^a^^^^^ to investigalf the possibility that 
other services might be wartari^ed. . ■ _ \ 

A complicating factor Irt pis whole ipue is the circular relationship - 
vbe-fatf'^^^^^ learning failure, the acting-out of frustration, and the need for a 
1^^^;^ to establish confidence about h and his ability. The research 

^ straight lirie'-betw^ failure. and behavioral 

^^^iSr i |>ro The concern addressed by thiS: 

" section^^ol^'ihe l^aw. considers those eompl ieation^ i bui seeks to!^ guarantee, that 
children with emotional problems are not jirovided with seemingly parallel but 
♦ ' - inappropriate intervention. - . : - ^ 



Envlronmehtal/Cul tura^ 
Disadvantage / 



this fourP and finaT |r^^^ cbhsideratioh under the Exclusionary. 
Clause poses uniq^ team. The nature of 

the factors tb be cprist^^^^ 

any systematic way. 5; T^ reason fbr this area '^s inclusion in the^^U 

is to guarantee pa^^^^ different, complicating environments are 

not , automatically, placed in programs for the learning disabl^id simply because 
their achievement lags. thfeir assessed. ability. It paranteesi for;*;? example^ 
that children judgfd;^ el ig^ for Title 0ne Remedial Progirams are not simply 
drafted into' LD programs. As noted in the discussion earlier^ abuses in this 
area< have i proven ta be a basis for some successful major legal challehges- 

the Chec kl i s t address es_ this area with three major consideration^ , and 
offers some bas.ic guidelines for examining each: 
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EHvirGfirneHtal/ Cultural/ ^ 
Economie Gomplleations : 


Cbhsldefed 


^Results— 
: 'Reported 


SeHOOL- RELATED GONS I DERATIONS •:: 
.Determination of attendance 






patterns for the previous 
three years at school Ce.g. » 
irregular attendance ^ fre- 
^ queht ire huriierous " 

teachers, etc.) : v 




.Examination of profile of 
student's school and school 
district sbcidecohdmic status 






FAHIty-REtATED eBNSIBERATie 
.Full family social/history jby 
Social J/orker/Staff 






.Examination of school 
' adjustment and prformahce 
of slblings^ 

■ . ' .. -. : ■ • 






.Documentation of Significant 
family events (family crises, 
divorcei parental or sibling 
^ death, etc . ) 


□ 


■A, 


'^Reports from cooperating 






V community service agencies 
Working with the fafnily (DSS, 
Al^Arions Big Brothers, etc.) 


■UJ 




eUtTURAb/EGONOHIC CONSIDERATIONS 
.Analysis and examination of 
bilingual/bicultural back- 
ground of family and child 




> 


.Utili^tion of portions 

of SOHPA to analyze cultural 
ihfl uehees/ef feets 






^Assessment of influence of 

language and dialect. on ,perr_ 
fdrmgnce in the school setting 


□, , , 


• • .i • .. 
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T^^ Cons j derations v suggests a farefut exarrii- • 

;:JiaWo^^ Iromedi ate school erivirbnments bn the student's per-" 

'';|pm^^ a student Has only attended school sporadically for a year^br^ 

>m6rei;^^^ or teacher changes ,in his school history , 

vtBj^hJ^^t^^^ discrepancy may be far more related to environmental than so- 

W^^^ factors. Of equal concern is the relative ability of 

the 1qcal school to prdVlde_the quality of edueatlbnal programs necessary to 

^^ul ate the student's perfonnarice cbmrtiensUra with his or her ability. Lack- 
.TiJ5)ter prbgrams prbmbte little growth In achievement;' . ^ 



vjhe second area Is probably the most sensitive antl demanding for the 
team to^nves^^^^^^^^ The nature of the information being sought related to 

the studeet'slfamlly and backgrbund requires essential cautibri and cbhfl- 
dientlalltyV All Informatibri cbhtalried In this area must be secured within the 
guidelines of the Family_R1ghts Privacy Act of 1977 . Particular eare-'must be 
taken to ass'ure_ that confidential elements are not haphazardl^y disduss f1 rst 
In the context^of an lEPC meeting. Famllyrrelated co jnust be discussed 

with d1s.€r&t|^%l|ind caution by all ^nembers of the team. By. the same token, ^ 
such impprtarttvfhfdrm^ avoided simply because of it^ complex 

sensitive nature. 



One area bf family-related cbrisideratibhs that bears, carefuT^^ 
•is that of si gni f lea nt^family^vmts ' s uch as death, divorce, q^ disS^^nl 2^ 
. Mavis Hetherington (1978) and other cognitive researchers have 't^e^orfed^i^star- 
tliag -fjses in the incidence of childreh developing^^"^^^ 

reaction to parental separation and divorce. Such children show a ct'earvdi s- 
crepancy between ablTity and performance ftir a period of six to ten months and 
then re-establish- a more expected hbnnal pattern, :lvf^^^^ divorce 
cbUld oUst-as eas;11y cbhtribute tb the appearahce bf ;"p'setitJb-LD" behavl br pat-/ 
t^rns in the schebl setting. Another important cbnslderatlbri is that investi- 
gate by_Tan1s Bryan (1978) which indicates th§t soci&l-conSnuni cation failure 
by^Qhildren outside their family milieu could be responsible for some LD 
behaviors . 

_^ Thl^^^' t Cultural /E-cbnbmic Cohsideratibhs , is critical for those 

children from different cultural or eeonbmie backgrounds for it measures the 
effect of those factors on observed school performance. The value a group give^ 
to schooling (p9rticuTar1y schooling outside their pwn respective culture) might 
be a powerful influence on school achievement.^ Mp;rfc the language 

factor could account for marked discrepancies betw^ ability and actual learn- 
ing success for children from bilingual families^ 

. summary 

. - _ • 

In order to guarantee that a learner is not^excluded from special edu- . 
cation services for the 1 earning disabled , the mul t1 disci pi 1 nary -^team must pre- 
sent evidence that his or her severe discrepancy is not primarily related to 
any one of the four areas discussed above. The Checklist for assessing the 
applicability of the "Exclusionary Clause" to individual students outlines pro- 
cedures for examining each of the four areas. It is impbrtant to: note that in 
sbme cases, thfe determihatibh bf whether or hbt any bf the' fbUr factbrs is 
bperatlhg may hot be warranted. It is the respbhsibll ity ofthe team to decide 
which areas indeed warrant further investigation and to faeilitate such examlna-^ 
tions^ In the most difficult cases, it is quite-possible that all four areas 
need to be thoroughly examined. 
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_ V . i , CHflPT€R.FIV6 " '■' 

Specidl education Services Needed : ^ • 

fhe increased visibility of special education programs apd serviVtes /, , 
since 1970 has been aVmixed b^ such programs have beconie/mdre • ' 

accessible in districts statewide^ it has become cominonplacej^^r^^^^ . 
with pro blem>;i^^^ behavior and' Tearriihg to Be referred tp the speciaT education 
.§ervice areas^bf local. se^^^ In the^inajoHt)^, of cases 

''special eduction pi a the best^^pqsstble provision of educational 

services. In^^sbme/instances , hGWeyer^ the placement might have Been unnecessary . 
if the student had been fffforded more^^ flexible alternatives for learning within ^ 
the general education prpgrams of" the' s v . t V . : V 

■ . . : . _^ • " _ _ : _ _ _ , - - ; - J. --. ■ ■ 'V 

V ' ,The, previjpus chapter discussed the r^^^ a child suspectedj.^^^^ 

havin^-a speciftev learning disability might:be excluded from: special :*^dUcatidn 
s^ervicas^for^the^T^ disabled^ The mul^i disci pi i nary team^ however, must 

also go Beyond tb^ co^^4tion|. of the "exclusionary clause" when seeking suit- 
able educational ^^rv|^^^ ^ 
: directs the team ^1^ . aS^^rtai^ servi ces in ^ special education are necfes -* 

. priJy feq'uired td^^rirfge the gap of a..s.tudenfe^ severe distmancy , 

.itfiis prdvisidh of the laS* does not seek^tq den|fsifvi ces when they are needed^ 
'^Stit^re^ asks .the team (and the schddT district) to guarantee. that y 

apprbp»:'Hfe al tfrnatfy|e ^earh tried within "the student's 

educatiMal^^^^^^ further determination pde^abotrt ttie exis- 

. tence of a'^lpecifie dlsajiil ity. Ideally i such infdnnatibh Br' dqcbm^^^ " 
sh^buld be. presenti^d at thfe student's lEPC- meeting. 1^^ . 
of the .team as td theUtuitent's'^educational placem^^^ 
stren^gtbened wh^ bas;ed bn^specfilic ddcumentatioB about the effec.tiy^^^^ 
altelnatTve learning Strategies. - ' ' . * ^v" 

The prbvts-ions in P.b^ 94-142 that foeus directly on this charge 'in the 
area of learning disabilities include: 

' I. Septipn 121a.541(aj(i): . - / 

•■' ■ ^ ■_ • .. . _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ I _ _ 

/^^^^^^ determine that a child has a specifn: learning disa- 

" biTit^; ^ - ;> : , ; 

; (3) the child does hot achieve cbmmehsurate wi'th^-t^is age 
^ ^ and ability levels in one or more bf the areas listed, 
\ - - - ,' ' ^ '" * ^ - _ ■ 

- (2) when provided with learning experiences appro p riate foF ^he 

; child's age and ability levels . . ~^ " ||: 

iL Sgctidn 12ia. 543(b)(6): 



"The written report must include whether there \s a se'vere dis-_ 
crepancyHBetween ac and ability which is hot dbrrectable ^ 

without special education and rel a t ed servTces . . ." ~' 
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eht dbcUmeritat1(3n at_ the EPPC meeting to 
effce 'to alt aspects of the regul atlons: " • 



Disci ission 



re 



In Ureter fo BetermJne ij" special education services lare' warran ted and 
cT'fpr^an Individual child, the mul *1 disci pi liiarytearn should consider 



three - part-ltj^ Issues related to the student^a past and p^esentv school histo 

1. Whether there Is severe dlscrepanqy^N.tween ability a"^^ 
ment when the child Is provided w1 tf ra^pfflpyiate alterhative learn- 
Ing experiences cotiitiens urate with age and afanity;- , • • . 

2. Whether appreprl ate alte'triatjve learning experl inces , Including - 
al ternatlve teaching material 1^ and methods ^ have beefi: attenipted with 
tfie cfilld prior to the lEBE; and ' ' " " ' . 

3. Whether sufficient documentation has been'callected for the inulti- " 
disciplinary team to weigh and determlrfe th^ need .for- Special Edu- • 
cation aild related services. 



^ The critical Issue uhderlyihg; each of these three .cbnsider^^^ the 
qgestion of ihdividtial Ai-fferehces and student achlevepnt. Historically^ 
educators have been compel l-ed to acpfpt a. phUdsdphy: of •JMiVidUal ;di fferences 
within and between children. No two^childreii eveiipSf " 
with exactly similar styles or results. |^Hs is* 
tachers^ave- always had, to confront.vas they embark 



special.educatloji. • But It Is^lso a reality that ex] 
fhtist^cce^t and manage as well 




^nl^g Activity 
trained , ' 
i In prieral or ^ 
ompetent teachers 



Accepting the fact of; cHtldrep's Individual dlffereflces l^s fiqt enough." 



Both proper' traihihg and th¥ phi? bsbph leal Jicte cohsi derations^ for 

children's li^divldual differences need to /ead to practical applleatibjis. Iji 
curriculum pi anijing and instructional sklfls by classrobm ieaehers, teacner 
consultants and ■curriculum coordinators. }£ach should. be ^rged with the re- • 
spbhsl^lllty fbr ensuring that instruction %d materials enh?inp6 every student's 
bppqr*|h1ty tb learn ^ahtf achieve at his or hij? level. When aHtodent does not 
learn as well as Expected, ediicatbrs need to collaborate to design land Impl e- 
" ment interventibh strategies that will ;su&<es s fully add^^s^ the Individual 
differences of that le^arner"? These ihterveritlbn strategTes should Include the 
provision of appropriate alternative learning exper^lehces in the general edu- 
4:at1or^ classroom prior' to a refer^l fbr special educatlbn pro grams and se'ryices 

• ' Apprbpriate Alternatives 



" APPROPRIATE At-TERNATiaES " (learning experiences) are "thbse instriic- ' 
tlonal alternatives that have been recommended by the child study team (br the 
equivalent In .each Individuardlstrletl; after considering the student's age 
arid ability level. (The process to determine these alternatives is listed under 
the categbry of 'enabling activities' in this chalpter.)" 
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Often the "iMestiqn a^^^^^ be^sugges'ted 
arrd %r wfiat extentSDf -t^^ before -being determined 

to be 1nappropriatevX!;'Ek^^ of time that each » ^ - ' 

recbmniehded alternl^ is deterrnihed to be_ 

Inappropriate.: This deterrrilria.tl^dq 1 made ty^l^^ study team (or local 

equivalent),; bjkewise, the tiuper of appropriate alteratives j be fjnple- 
mehted pri^ to referral for special educaiioh programspind services is also' 
the determirvatipn'Of^the cRild study team, ' 



. , ^on|iderihg the^a^ure of^he Oiscrepahcy - 

In determining whether or not special education services -are heeded, 
afiother^faetor must be collide red. : As quoted in the Federal Register 
(121. a. 540 ^ 121a.543,' p. 65684), jit should Be poi^tediou^ in this doqument ; 
that there' are eertain degr^ validity that will lend them- ' 

selves totegjjirical limitations beUween achievement and abil ity, " When making 
a determTfraTlpn for the need fqr special education iirogra^Tls or servic 
studehtj with high ability who is fUhctiohihg at grade levels, the followihg mus^; 
be cbrisndered: ^ - 



1. 



2^ 



while a 
in most 
dent t( 



severe discrepancy may exist between achievemiefft and ability ^ 
S)ituattons an adequate program qah be deveTpfed^for the stu-^ 
eet the requirements gf the general .educff ion >^ and 

neral 



this progijamming is the responsibility of 

in relation to Section 121a,.543(b)(6)--the clause 

spec^^ 



crepancjr whicf*5 is hot i^ww^ectable withb sp 
lated servjees," the term "correctable" is i 



function at a level. Higher than that 



education, 

."a severe 
education 



to which Kfe has been 



dis- ^ 
and re- 
jrpreted to meah 

VdnctSfl^tf^^ level "-rit is ihapproprfiate to expect a stu 

- dent to 
exposed 

\ Simply stated*, atudents who are identified as having a severe discrepancy be- 
tween level of abilttyahd achievemiht but who are functionihg at or above their 
appropriate grade must be considered outside the parameters set forlearh- 

. . ing disabled children; Y 
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Ehablfhg Activti ties , ' » 

How might the team reasonably guarantee that special education services 
for^the learning disabled are required f LD 
Institute participants developed one, possible approach to documenting the need 
for such services. The activities, presented are suggested as pos-sible "pre- 
referral 'processes" and seek to determihe which appropriate educational alter- 
hatives should be tried, ahd for what duratioh of time they shduld be imple- 
mehted,*ih the .geheral education classi^oom tfrfior to a referral for#special 
education services)^ When this -grocess is used/: a referral for special educa-, 
tffon services may not b? necessary since, with^nodi fixations 
able to function effectfvely in the general educal^n classroom. J If a special 
education referral is found to be necessary, apgri 
tives lwj£_then prevTgusly been attempted and 



then be presented at the lEPC meeting. 
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riate educational alterna- 
ented, - This information can_ 



The Pre- Referral Process 



The pre-referral_ process Is'tribit effectively cdhducte study 
te^m composed of general, and! special education' teachers and ^ciliary per-^ 
Sonne] operating a t_t^ l0Gal_buUd'rng level ^ Many districts across the state 
currently use this typj^ of commiftee to recorranend. ap^ learning experi- 

ences for a student prior to a special education referral. Depending oh thg 

implenienting^lstrictv these groups 'ure referred to a ''child study team," . 

"buildtR^-s^eehihg copiittee^" "local building referral coninittee" and other 
suchhbmehclatures. :Regafdle^s of the name ^ the committees func|idh in a . 
similar manner. Y ^ . ■ r 

Recommended steps in the pre- referral process are.^b below. It is . 
important to remember that information .generated during the Implementation' of 
this process providTes the infqrmation to the lEPC committee, for them to use*; 
to determine if special education services are necessary for an i;idividual 
student, f • ' ' t ' ^ > 



4 
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I. 



The Problem 



Investigate Probl em - this is a reaction to ia problem generated by 
the general education personnel ; /_ - 

A. I den t i fy_ beha Vi b r s •« cdris^der the. situation and the duratidh of 
. the prntleni in: - ^ 

1. academic setting _ 

2. non-academic setting- 



B. . Identify materials and methods tried - consider the duration of 

time^tised, ^ , . ■ 

■ ^ ^' . - - ■ -■ - 

NQTEf ThewBoye^ir^ormat be documentM^ Hcluding past 

history, on a specif jc^fofm devised by the ^perat,|p>^distr1^t, 5y 

the general education teacher prior to the chiTd||-tudy meeting, ;^ 

C. Generate suggestions for.appropfiate ^ alternative leai^nTng ' 
experiences i to be irnblerffgfltedlthat ire cbmmensUrat§ With-tHe 
student's age-^and- ability levels , ~~ 

~. _ ^ ^ - _ - _' 

D. Im p lement- the s ugge s ted appropri a te a ltern a tive learning ^ 

experiehc fes^ - determine; : ' 

■ ■ ■ ' 

.1. What was it? (method and mater 1 at!) . ' i U 

2. Duratibn (when imp! etnented^ when tennlnated) '"V " 

3. Outcbme 

NBTE: This information should-be documented pn^a form tb b^ pre-^ 
Rented at the I^E^P.C. The information can come fro^ the classroom 
teachers' lesson plans, anecdotal records,, logi-etc. 

E. Review the rgsults of the Implementatfon^of the appropriate 
alternative IgUrhing experiences . ~ ' /J ■ . : 



Beterinin-e-if a special education referral shdul d be made. or if 
additional appropf^iate educatjonal experiences .srfeiotdvbe tri ed 
(return to step Ic if additional alternatives shSuld b^- tried) . 



F. 



NOTE : If a special educa.t1onaTv referral is thoughtxriecersary , 
apprdprtati alternative educatidnal experiences -tbTbe presented 
the I.E.P.C. have already been: implemented arid ddcaniehtedi arid 
clear evidence to that-effeet is oh hand. 




at^ 



Clarifying the particular reason for a student^s referral for special' 
education services reduces the possibilityjof a determination being niad| (or 
not made). simply because the student is failing/in a classroom. More im-V 
pdrtahtlyi if the student seems . to need educational services outside the realm 
of special education^ then sMficiirit data has been collected to further the 
plahhihg effort .for the student The secdrid phase in the prdcess cdntinues 
this effbrt. 
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The RiEemcitives 



:0 



II. Suggestions^fpr Appr^pHitte- Alternative Learning: Experie nxres- : 

/'^''■'Clf • IN THE CLA^^ - - 

^ ■ r" ^^^ atternaHve^ l^^^rin ^ the " 

V v. gerteral. educati^ ■ . . ' . ■ ' 

ic^ Strategies . ^ . 

a, teaching approaches 

b. behavior manageiTient te . ' _ 
. i c. rrodificatibrisvb^^^^ . .\ 



d. other 



adapted - these are pheraT Course materials lihat have been 



adapted for use in tBe generll;. education cTa$ 
rewriting material , respaeiri^aterTa.l , prov^*dihg^^ w 
. and study guides, etc.) V ' .k 

. . b. alternative - these are_matenals other than tho%e ased in^ 

the class rodrti (e.g. , a textbook cavering the same content but 
written at § lower reading 1 evel films trips , etc. ) 
c. /.others ^ " I 

3. Envi^hmeht ; ^. ; ^-^ "^ 

■ - • • ^ ■ 

a. change of physical jsnvironment(e,g^ study carrel, ^tc.) 

b. change in teacher"(e.g. , team ^teaching ^ new class i 
e.'^ehange in grouping C^e.g., 1:1, smay. group) . 

. d. other- . ' ^ , . ' ' 

• BEYOND THE eLASSROOM 

St^iiprlate- alternative leaffiihq experiehces-;^(nt)h-^Becial. e 

beyond the cla ss ro om . 
9^ 




1. futoring lino! uding private .tutbring) 

2. ; Remedial F^ogTams 7' : 



b. tit 

c. oth 




ro grams 



3; ebhs^fting Services 

' a. -SSW • ' - ] : 

b. .psychologist lV ^ 
teacher cphsU^^fit- 
,s d. ^otfier * ^^W^ 

Ss^; 4-. Community Services^ ^ . 



a. medical 

b. psychological 
. , ; V ,c. social ^ 

• ' . / .di other 
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[. Planning teeryiee^^^W ' 

f To Introduce Sbff AAembers to thfs ©bcuriiiE 

,Jhnl e ^Ihts- introduction tq, cqnsi'deratio 
. with specific learning disabillt.fes in Michigan's schbols provides a firm ? 
basis to operational ize lEPC effort^ in. Tocar school districts, much more * 
training^fl discussion is heeded to of i' ':\ 

: the total 'planning of the Institute oh tearhing "Disabilities- in Michigan con- ' 
. , ■ % ductea; during 1980,. teams^p prepared some general gui del ines - -.C 

l .:" • .^^e^^^^ at the Vocal level . ■ft is nof the 'intent ^ V*T 

S-" ''^^Z/^ a plan for eximining esseritial' processes 

^^^^■'^2 inservice sessibhs . The- romfjl ete res'ponsibil ity for 'i 
. ^?^^|Dping suitable activities'! rests with the regiehal IristitU'te parti ci pa n.ts, . 
. : ttie:^r r intermediate schijol district consul tants , and i n^teres ted educators, frof^ ' * 
both regular and sjjecial education pregpams^.' • . V ' - • 

'■ ' " j^. ■ ' ■• — ; ^ ' ''V--'' 

• -^he" outlines, beloW cover the .five m,a5'or topics that. staff mgmbirs. may ' * • 
need more current information about in order to Cdnsi«tentVy' cooperate in' v - , » 
developing and approyihg lEI^C decisions and pians for students "s us pec^ of • . "^ 
haying a specific learning disabil ity/, ^ ^ 




' .'^r bUtliKe'has been ;#rtourea"^^^ af^eas of 

% jhservipe 'development: (1) key |3^ts^a?td^-ae|s^^ ujte^ul 
.Resource ..per S;q^ and materiS^ls^^^^onduc^^^ a sugg^fed : 

list -of p.artit^pants to^be invited for^^th.e sesst^n.^ The detailed :pl^ 
- such inservice actjyitiM\^:left^t^ t^pedl and resources- of- 1^^^ 

intermediate schOM distr^^. - V::/ ' ^- • ^ 

_ TopicaV OUtTiries. fo r Irtserviee Sessibris • ' 
■ ' ' • & 



A. important Points to* ^^ussed : 



1.: Ability Level ^ -^^^ =^ 



av complete •definltjbh' 



^ ^complete description of areas ^ including: adaptive^ 

^ * • beharior^ etp. ^ - . ; . . 

Eyajl^ation Priority Model / ' ^ 

r '. ■ " ■ ■ . ' ^ . " ' - ■ ' ■ w ^ • '■ ■ * ' v 
. > ' a. use of general IQ'test firstvto establish parameters- for normal/-^^ 

r / v; ^ ' Abnormal ... \ ' „ ; • V * . 

• ' ' 'bv ^ for Students, fo^nd to^^ ayeraagT sug_ge^^ methods to ^ . 

" - . col l get corrobbratlve data . ^ ' ' ^ V ' 



' 3>c Hiqli est L evel of Fgrtctioning ' 



jsT; a., means to determine the highest level. of fUhctibhihg. '^'^ 
::: : i::::::-::^ and jDurpos 6 fo^: Inel udi nq 1 d^PG del i beratidnif::-- : : 

V -'lil ^IntrarTes€ Analysii > ^ \ V 

^ - ^ Vav. complete discussion -of varitjus' val idated'ra^^ ^ ■ if/.": 

l> v X -b^ifocus on examp tf^t Uhders^:bre the heisd for careful ihtra>«5^€.t 



• analyses 

5;/^ ^!^ ecting anxli^iJs j^ni^ Observation [3ata > ' 

'.rf^y. i- a:' ^-SyggestieS times^ procedures and forms. * , 

* i • - ; • . '. -■- ^ ' ^ . .' ' . - ■- % ■- " ' ^■■""i 

/ ' ; b. '^sible mq^^^ gnd persons' fbr coll ab^rative 

:. B / Resource P^r^s. for V , 

f l^l^pftitute r-e^ ' - 

:• 2i.;^{^hbiDl psycholog^^;^^^^ . ; ^ 

3 ^Onf vers 1 ty p,ers<^^^^^^i^f|%;^tf s ts "meas ur ement 
. 4/ TeachjerHonsul 



^ Expecrted .^uBi^hce: ■ . 



2^ .-Te^eher consiil^nlg *^ f 



3 .;;^^is tri ct ligp^admi ni str^ito^ 
* :>,.4J»iilding #i^ipals : ^ ^ - ' ■ - ' ^ . ' 

. /■ ' Rchievem^f fireas; 

" A. Important Points to be. [Discussed: . • ^ ; f * 



■ d 



l."" Pfesentatibh *br Seveh^ AchieVenfe^^ 



■ r 



a. breaR areas into useful eompohehts and consideration^ i , : , 
h. demonstrate hbw all are inter-related^in particular children. 



2. Rrrmal vs!^ Inf oritiah^s'sessmeht 



I /ii. - S . presJj^reasona^le li^ assessment, measures/^ 

^ ' \ that are available in the/aistrict.i . \" ^ ^ 

^ \ / ^' ,b^ "'dUcuss^ken^ form o^as'^gssment'is preferable t^the oth#h. 



' ' ; \ c. discuss^he. validity ancKtgl iabil i ty Timitatibhs the Varidps/J^ 
' ' methods and stratigi^s. / ; - % ' i? ' " 



i 



3. General EducatorVs Role in Assessment 



a. . mak(5-tip arid fUhctibri of the riiul tiiliscipl iriar/ team; 



;:b;: rational e for including ^per^sbhnel 
* variQui . achievement areas.'*^* • 



w:i tte pee i f fi|^ expert is e in the:: 



B. Resource P^er^ons for the Sessions : . 



; ,1'. Content ar%a/cUrricUlU| siiecial i^ 
2. Speech and bahgug^j; Spe c 
3; Burrictilum' Re^ca^^"^ ' 



4.^ Educational 

deneral Educa'tid 




6. Teacher Consul;4afttsT.^^L - 
^ 7.- Vocational; Educattdn persannel 

'Expected Audience: /\ ^ *^ ' • 



>1. Special, educators ' 

2. General educators' , 

3. Local building administrators 
|arent5_ ; _ ^ . ' - 

^ 5. School Psychol ogis^ts 



j\^iTS Discrepencg 

A. ImpbrtaHt Pbirifs to be DtscUsSed": 



1 . Severe Biscrl^gncy: .What, does! it mean?- ^ 
a." historical notions and formulas. 

• .^b. de^initioi-'adapted J3y the i^titute explained. 

2. " Uhderstahdihg t^ Limitations of the Concept 



^1. 



^rst^nd 



av» ^/hat.is/1iapp<io"ing. arbohd the state. . . > * 
^b. what are the problems with current i-d.entifacation pr9ictic 
^^^hft commitments are rfequij^^ to change our procedures?: 




incepts ->4uahti tati ve . 



r concepts- us(sd by the Institute. 




l^roup abcHat critical affects of Itatistical 




.Si?-?*?;- 



■ \ 



4. C1 i ni ca1 Proceditt-es - Qualitetiy^ 



^' articUTatibh^oiF "professidrial judgment" through cli^jiial dbserva- _ . 



b; dse'^bf diaghbst-ie bbservatibhs . 



5^. Guidelines for the fossib^T-i ty-^f^ a Severe Discrepa flcy * , . 

' a. SfUggeSted guidelines for pbsihg the- existence of a severe, dis- 
; crepafjcy^. ^ * ' 

. -b; highlighting possible dses variods samlDle eases , » . 

B/. Re§qyrce Persons foi^^^^ Session: 

^ 4. ISucatn'onal Psj^cho 

2. Intermidi^te^istrict^^'G^^^ ' ^ _ 

; • : 3. University persphhet^^^ : 

4- Teacher Gonsultahts flinfl-lair'with lEPG deliberations . > : 

ff'G. ] Expected Audience: . 



1 . Educaltibnal Psycho t|jgi,sts 

2.. Teacher Consul tahts, \ , '.>r 

Assessment Cehter/Diaghostic Center p^rsdllhel; , 

4i Regular educators _ _ • / .V 

;<5. ^Direetors bf Special Education * ' _ 
; 6. (ferents, pa^t?cid»j^-jt:'from^^^ Conmi'ittees 



^A. ' Important Points to be/D&cussed'j^^ »^ ^ 

j ^1. Th.e Exc^Tusi'onary Clause- -^How Does It Fit In? 




a.; ' -BackgVoUOd of the Excl usiohaM c1 ^use : Problems'^yn.dbvere^'^ 
PL 94-142. ... ^ 



b. Relatiohship^betweeri jev^^re discrepancy and Jh.V ExcTusibnaf 
. 2. Crog^-dver Handicaps and'tnCExclusionary Clause r- 



.a; comp 
*tion, 



pibhal i ti es : and di f f erences i o-rcfii^itotia^ disturbah^:£.<<i^tarife 
n,^ahd 'fieUrombtSr hah^cJ^. : i / ^ • 3 



bf assessment and diagnosis: ?ac 




1 - -/ 

nd "Ihe .determination of el ibibM^^^ ^ 




3. The RelatioMlfltf Between Cujtu re, ^^im omi eg army Tliinjcin ^ 



theoreticaT/reseaf'cIt fi related to the ihfl^e 



an d e h V i r bnm e nt .o ti - jMi i n fc i h g , 
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b; eomplieations that impact ph assessment and diagncjsls. 

q; prognosis for future outcomes with dtsadvantaged/cul turally 
. different learners. . 

4. bocbnienting ttte. Influence Culture arid £hvirbfiment 

• I- - •• - ■■ ; ■■ 

a. iPlarihihg and guiding a^fmul tldi^cipl ihary effort; 



b. Data-Gathering: perscmneT and strategies. - / 

c. Analyzing the •informatibjii collected in regard to specific influerfcesV 't^ 



5. Al terna'I^K Services 



a. Options for students exeluded from services ^^f^^the. Learning -^^^^^^^ 
Disabled. : ' 

b. Options for. students. excluded frjjri^^vices for Specia Educ|ti9ti.^ 




Resc^^ce Perso ns fo r t h^.,Se^ s i o hs • . - - 

the bro|iJ ran$¥ bf eohslderationsr;^ Resource persons .are shown • 
:b|)1wl^numb^r*: . . 1,\2,: S^f etc;.) ^ " . ' ^ -^3^ ^ ^ 



b^the topic 



>ic 1, - Tea^S ^^from LD Inifit^te^ 
Topi c . • LM^onsul tants 




PCfHI Consul tants 
- Speech aild LartgU^^l^hsu tahts 
'.^Audidlbgist ^ 
"^^f?sychoTSgi;st 
^Medical Staff ^ 



T6pic "3^^ . Universi ty persc^^ J n. developmental pllcholc^ * s'^ciolp.gy and 
Vrfthrop^ogy^ *: ^ 

. Bfl ihgual^eultura • ^ 




V '/tliiiic#l S^ial Worker 
^ EducatilwaT Psychologist. 

, itu te'Team ; wi tii . support"Trb^ comit^init^^^gefT^-^ 
"Ps^cnrotr^ Seryicjs^ 




^^•Qg|trfet Cure-p'^g^g program st^ffv^ 



5 . Domjmi#^ 

ISD (cd nsul tants _ \ \ _ L 

(Jni^rsfty Personnel 

Di|^ri6t i|dministrator§ |e^^^ e for. ATterjKa|ive and 
■ . .tony^ Projrams 
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G. £5(pected:;AudiehM . 




t- ;Miflt Attend 



i J Psi^hpTcigists ' , 

2. Administrators : 

* .Sp^egictl Education 
; General Education 

fliricjpals 

eotiriselbrs . 

3. ^ SiiperVispfs of Special 
^'Services " ; . 



2. General Eduea|i oh Tea^frs^^ J* 



GoUld Attend 




3. 



4. LD Teacher Co^sUj^t^ / 

5 ^ • penib e rf of | u il din g Mu 1 ti • 
disc i pi i nai^ T^ajii , 



^S- 6.: Social Workers- 



Parents and represer^^ fromp'j 
professional organi zatfSns ; . ^ 

Coinniuni4:y agencies 

5. Higher Education Facul ty ^ ^ 

6. ' Non-AeadeEnic/Hainstreafn teacherS' . 



4! 




'^^t.M^^^. Seeohdaryi Person :<;-^<si;* 
. V'mr^Sl'l' , Voeatioii^l^ Education; 



Ca fceer:^EdiJca-t ion' 



t/ ^ But-eftd ' Qf MTeh aitl i tail on, v' 



r 



l§cussMBd: 



'A. I{n65'rtaht Points tp:Jl)eiSDl$cuss^e 
»i, beast^eStyyictTy:^\E!hvirbn^ 





° a. historical . perspfet^ves: on--- the ^^1^ equal . 

, . "' oppor-tufHtyl fOK^p-^imal g\jpWth. . ° 

HJtion^ *fibout 'the Least Resitrittiy^En^ 

e. >teiiyeStidrial placement vs. ~cl ass plTceniyi:/-GSopera±*w^ plan^in|s^'- 




;■ b. Miscoliception? 





3£uiTie#trtiM' '/ 




L- ---.-Ji tf--^-^^^- 



. What ^^j^^ 

b.. How i^Jh^^i^^tati^Mol^^ - '^"^ 

^ Hov^j5'^t'fie'-w6^^^^^^ 
' • d. Use of case smraT^f^^d' 





■ .-^ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ . - . ■ • . ■ : ■■ :.;:A.v^j;v 

: .• * ..• ' . • .: ■' * ; . . _ ■ ^ 

W ^* , ' 3. Appropriate, Alteraative Leafhihgf Experiences 
p> ^ ^^^^ a. \Why must stude|t needs/^ the best ^^pfiatives? 

W:^f4-^' '.$' ' Thbrbogh tfiseoss^n'^of available or,possible alternatives. 

, e. ,^eveloping appropriate alternatives f<»r indiviflUal districts. 
.vB. Resourcig^rsons for this Session: 

- ^ r (Whenever possible, this f^^^^^^ sessions should be provided 

' by lecal district staff^p^^^ involved in ma instr earning efforts; 

• buts^ide resource personnel sho^^^fae used only for spg^ic reasons.) 

1. ISD Consiiftants. . ■ ' V • ; 

_ 2. Ppnel of general and special educatbrs involved in mainstreaming. 

3. DiagnbstiG^a^nd' As|;es5m^nt l^^rscr^ , . 

j^4. Administ?;acw^ responsible for tRE-^progrSr^ 

C. ^pected Audieitte: ^"^^ 

Geriera] Education teachers'^ ♦ ^ , , i 

-2. General -Education administrator^ _ - - 

3. Special Educatibn teachers;and teacher consultants ' • 

4. Parents 

;,, i \ ^ - ..... V 





flppendlx fl 



teay ri i hg Di s a b i 1 i t i es 
Assessnient Checklist 



Purpose ^ ^ ' * .'r. ^ ^ « 

\ /. ThI j)d?pose:o^ this tHeekl ist is to ffcii ittte the consistent review 
and, depisiqn-mak^ng^p^^ eor^ehild .,to determih school -age 

students' eligibility for 1 earning disabilities ^^^^ and services. It v) 
be nios,t useful to ha.ve the completed Checklist; avVilaBTe before t^ lEPC mer 
if that. is not possible^ indiviBucil reportsr^can be orgariizedj at the meeting 
Tnd ihclucied in the form''. 




A Summary Sheet is pr6vid€d at the end' o.f the total Cheeklist/an^cbuld be 

3mm( 



fied to serve as the lEPC's final report-and recomrnend^tion sfcimnffiR^y. 

The^^ec^ist colers five areas: ability jev,el, achievement areas.^ sever! dis- 
crepahcy, exc1usionar| factors, and s^^cial edueatiort services heeded. j - 



JJetermirii rrg JJbi 1 i ty Level 



Note the. tests alidiprdcedu used at the lEPC to determine the student's 
abil i*y level :' j * ^ . ^: 7 

l.i \gerleVal' Intelligence T est£ : ■ , ' ; ^. •> ^ ^ 

y. 1 : ■ ■ ; . ■ ' ■ 



2. Ihtra-fTest^A^ lysis : - 
Kaufman PrdGedur'es'*f 




Bannatyne's Ca-iegdSS-es 



5' '.-v^'iv 



3; Achievement Tests : 



4/. special 1 zed AbiliMes 




5. Adaptive Behavior : 



ogical Extras 



^ Learning Potential Assessment 
Paired-'Assoc/ate Learning 
^DJ^grfdstic Teaching - ^ 



Used 

Q 
□ 



' 7\ Obs.ervatioh Techiii 



'if'. .. 





DevelopmentaT/Social His tor 





Ac^'^eV^ehtl Level s 



For ecfcFKach 
br. notv'- . 
* . and provi^^^e'sul tj* . If no;^^^^^^^ 



eht area, indj$ate ktether^a fUl^ijivesti|^tiort 
as s es sminf was^tf^ tfu elred , ^i^ndi ca^^thi^ i h^ruffen^ .gr strategi^ . « . g 






an jBxplanati 



. r. i 




. ; Mps i t 

Suspected? 



Resul ts/Crdrtitients 




Severe Discrepancy -y. 



Describe and document how severe discrepancy was determined: 




• Used 



Comments 




Statistiear Factors {Qdanti tativ^) 

. Use_df Standard Error of ' 
Difference Tab! es 



□ 



others : 



. Use of ^bbability Guidelines^ | | 

□ 

- - */ - ■. 

a 



Clihieal Factb^-s (jgua\itg'tfv,e) 
(Describe) 



f ■ ■ . 

v • •' . • ■ • 


— -Ty \ ' — 


:h^r Procedures^ 




' ♦ ■ — 4« — - 











r- 



. %.■ 




/ 




Exclusionary Factors 



Check if the tes t ; proci^q?e;qr i h 
tidh was used in eonsid^t 
exclusidhai^ clause: v^^^^^ . 

Enabling Procedures to S^fisfy Rule : ; ^ 
Sensory Impairmen'ts ^ • ; 

dpthalmalogicyOptometfic Examination 
(Acuity) \ ' \ 

dtblaryrigaldgic ExaminatTon ' 

■ ^ _■ ' * • ^ 
Audiblagie Exanijhatioh . , / 

School Ijp^ening and Revi^ of^MetlicaT/ 
Educationa\ History 



""Neurol ogie§n . Assessment ; s . 



,.^hopedic/Physical ^ffap^t .A|3e$s--' 
j^!^- went of Perceptual -Mo tor Functi6h|ftg 

. Schdal §cr6eniTig and .Review ^of^edical 
. V ; M^EdUcatidnal Hi |td ry . n 

V : Miilfal Retardation ^ 



Assessment of Gbgrii tive Abll i ty 



Assessn^nt of Adaptive. Behavior 



' -^f^ ^ ; Classroom Observations'^ by Psychol o-» 
\' gist or TvC!V^r;^appropriate person 
^ " in. arealofr suspeCle'd handicap 




^fialysS^s of tl^ss rodra .Perform^nct -x 
;p^?lew of Edu^tiopal History 



d^tiPfel . Disturbance 



Evaltfatlarts 




Psyi:fioTdiica 1^'ASs gs sment ( cp^n i t i v e5 



□ 

□ 

@ 

□ 
□ 



Commerits 
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Used 



Cdrnmehts 



PsycHo1ogica1 Assessment ^projective). 
Psychiatric Assessment 



Bbmpiete Social Ristbry: Cfflid/ Family 

- ' ■ • ' ** ' ^ 

Eaucational History: ehild x Tether 
X SchtOol'. • * . " : 



I- 



Observations 

Data-based Classrbbm Observations by 
Psyehologistj fn or other appro- ' 
pV'iate personnel 

Teacher Anecdotal History 

Daily Behavioral Log _ ' :^ 

Free-time/Free-pl ay Observations 

Home Visitation 

. s ■ 

Individual Student and Teacher Inter- 
aqtibh (particularly for second a-ry - 
students with hUmerbUs. teachers) 

■ J • ' . • 
Supplemental Information 

Parent Interview , v 



c 



Cbmplicatidh 
School - related Gohsiderafcibhs* 



. .Determination of attendance patterns 
for previous three years of school 
(e^g, irregular attendance, fre- 
quent moves i etc.) 

.Profile of school and district sbcib- 
ecoTipmic status 

.1 ■ " 
Family- rel ated Consideratio ns- * 

. .Social history Social Worker 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



s 



,. Performahce prpfi 1 e of .s 1 bl '^il 

. Report? from ^Coopera ti ng^ eommuifi Jty 
Service Agencies, such as ^Prot^lM^ 
Services, DSS, Al-Anon, Big- *^ 



Brother^ i etc. 

• ... .i--,-.- 

.Docomentatiph of signifieiht famiT?i^ 
events (e.g^, disruptive family __ 
. situation, family crisis ^ death of}^ 
parent or sibling, etc) ..; 

■ . * •/ _ \_ * ^ 
Cul tUral/Ecohoiilic Cons i derations* . 

;Bi,lingua17blcuitural background ^ 



: ^Assessment of tnf 1 uencef'of 1 anguage 
and dialect on performance in; ; 
- school setting * . - 




*A11 informa:tiDn to ise secured within confines of Family Rights .Pt»''ivacy Act p^d- 

VisiOriS .V ^; ' f ; ' -V . 



Special Edueatioh 
Services Needed 



provide evidence of what particularjalterhatives for.'educatibh ,were attempted 
for this student; include the iresul ts of each al ternative. 



~ Investigated 
Alternative Learning Strate^ies^ : -^j^- 0 ' 



Colflmehts 



% Special izid Assistarice fn the ' — - 

■ eiassroom :) ' LJ ^ 

> — X — ' ~~~~ ■* 




;1 , • CHECKLIST SUHWARY- SHEET S : . • v V 

STUDENT iNFORMATl'dN:' - ' V ,' . " ' / : 

: • " • □^Injtfal EyaluatjoPi . Q Re-eValaatidn . . / /' 

^ ^ c Una • \ 



Student's Age . 
Xheckti^t No. " . DistHct: 



. The fbllbwihg areas :d been assessed and 

cons i dered by 'thi s : Sul ti dlseipUnary itearn^ ^ forgied , the basls:;for the 

deterrjifiatiorr -of the stddent ^s el iglbil ity for servicesvfor the leartling disabled 



I. Student's Abiijty 'Level; is : 
. ' ' (by levels'^ or estimated standard score 



* ; . ranges) , ' ^ i v ' ^ ^ r "~ - \ ^ 

II. Student'^s: flehievlrnen-^ bev^^^^^ 

(by levels or estimated stfindar^^ [ . ^ . 



a. 0ral ExpressTbh •/ ^ : : . • ' 

b. Listening Comprehension ' . ; ; \ ^_ 2 

c. / Basic Reading Skills ■ ■ 
^d. ^Reading Gomprehehsibri - ■ 

' e. Mathematical Calculation ^ . " 

Mathematical Reasoning > ^ ■ 

g. Written Expression - ■ ' : . 

Hlr . is thSre eyidence;of a fevere discr^^^ [U ' , Q 

" In which specific achievOTent areas . (list) : , 



IV. Can- this student/'be excluded fr^^ '< , . 

; ; Education -Services for the Learning Disabled- v 

s | duetci :: ^ ^ J " ^ . ; / . ' ^ ^ ' "^^^ / 

^ (a) sensory or motor hindicap t [Z) O 

(b) •merilaV 'retardation 



it) emotional disturbance. . 



/ * 



(d) environmental , cultural or economic . " _. tr-j 

di^s ad vantage LJ LJ 



• . \ -92 



V. Has ,t>i'e student been prdvid-ed w Yes 

educationai alternatives'? . lD 

Have such alternative approaches been documented ,. — 

and 'ihcVUded^n this r^por ^ B 

'■- Are special education services how required =f or ' 

this student? 7 ^ 

-Comments:"- — — ■ "- ■ ■ . 



Ho 

□ 



VI. A classroom observation was completed and inform / : 

mati'on was shared at the EPPe./ I I ;■ 

VII. "Baged on the above data, this student is . ■ 

^ Q determined as being learning disabled,. 

I I determined as bein#'TOt learning disabled/ 



i 



□ 



1 
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Appendix 6 

TECHNICAL AOEQUAeY OF TEST , INSTRUMENTS 

USED IN SPECIAL Education* 

; (Partial sting j 



■\:.. / 



^t 



Norms Rel iabil i.t v Validity A 



Ihten igence Tests 

Arthur Adaptation - 

- ' jn^ Perfbfmarice ^cale 

4: epgnitrve Abilities test _ ^ 

' Cul tuireFair^ Intel ligeri^ie^T^^^ 
Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test 
Gbbdenough-Harris Drawing Test 

. ;Henmbn-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability . / 
Kuhlmann-Andersbn .Intel Tigence Tests 

' Hceartby Scales of Chi] drenis Abilities 
'Otis-tennoh Mental- Ability Test 
- Primary Mental J\bil i ties Test 
Quick Test^ V 1 ' ' ; 

Sldsson Intel ligWl^ Test 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale ^ 
Wechsler Adult Intel li^nce §ca1e _ _ 
Weehsler lnlf&Tlipnce Scale for Children- • 

Revised' ' ^ 
' Woodcock-dehnsbri .Psychb-EdUcatibhal, Battery 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 

-+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



\ 



v 



Achjeve ment Tests ^ 

Brigance,:InventDry of Basic Skills 
California Achievement Test ^ 
Cal ifornia Test bf Basic Skills 
Diagnosis: An Instructibhal Aid in. Math 

Diagnostic Reading Scales . . 

Durrell Analyses of Reading Diffitulty 
, Gates-MacSinitie Reading Te^ts^ , 
Gates-McKi:ilDp Reading DiagribstTC Jests 



CR 



+ : 
CR* 



CR 



^Sources: Salvia, J., & Ysseldyke, d. Assessment in spatial and y-emed^ 
educatiw. Boston: Hougtitbn Mifflin, 1978. 

' ^ Thurlowi M. D., & Ysseldyk'e, J. E. Current assessment and decisibn- 
- fiiaking practices in model LD programs. Learning Disability Quarterly ^ 
- * 1979, 2(4) i 15-24. ' ■ ■ / ^ \ 

* Ysseldyke, J. E., Algd'zzine, B. , Regan, R., & Potter, H. Technical - ; 
adewcjLo^J^esH jsed bV prefessionals itt simulated dec^^w n makmq . 
' 4 ' Minneapolis: .University of Minnesota, Insti-tUte for Research on 
< Learning Disabilities, 1979. ,' , • 



Test " ■ n orms Kenapi nty ■VanQity 



Gilmpre Oral Reading-' Test • 
.Gray Oral Reaaihg Test " ' , V 
' Iowa Test ^bf Basic Skills _ ^ _ -] 
key Matft Diagnostic Arithmetic- Test , ' 
Metropolitan Achievement Test' 
Peabqdy_Ind1vidual Achievement'^ Tests 
' Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests ' \ ■■ 
" Spache Diagiiostic Reading Scales . 
SRA Achievement 

; "Stanford Achle^ Test " 

Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test' 
• Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
Wobdcdck-dohn^dn Psychd-EducationaT Battpry 
WbbdcQck Reading Mastery tests 

Percep^tqal-Jtoior Tests 

Bender Visual Motor Gestalt . 

' Develdpfnental Test of Visual -Motor 

Ihjegratldn _ ^ ^ 

DevelopiTjerital T^st' df^ Visual Perception x 
Memory for Designs Test ^ > ; 

Motor Fre? Visual Pereeption Tes't ^ 
Purdue Perceptual -Motor Survey ^ 

Weprtian Auditory Discrinti nation Test / 

* ' ' ' * ' ' • •. • 

Behavioral Recordings 

Frequency ebunting or Event Recordings 
• Interval or Tlm^^ 

Pennaneni Products . - 

- Peterson-Quay Behavior. Probi em Checklist 

_ . - . . 

Personal ity Tests 

Piers-Harris. Self-Concept Scale 
Rorsehaeh- Inkblot Technique 
School Apperception Metho^ 
^hematic Apperception Test " 

Adaptive Behavior Scales ' . ; 

" '■ • " .- « 
AAMD Adaptive ;§ehav ion Scale _ - 
AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale (School 

Version); V. " • ^ ' 

Vine1an.d Social Maturity Scale 

Language Tests . • - 



Carrow Elicited Language Ihvehtdry' 
Detroit Tests of Learriihq Aptitude 



Norms 4eli ab'i 1 i ty Val axtit^ 



Goldman-Fristoe Test Artietilati©h_ _ 
l11 Inbis Test of Psyehol Inguist^e Abi^ ities 
Sdrthwestern Syntax Screening Test 
Eeabd(^ PictgrerVocatuTary Test 
test for Auditory Comprehension- 
Utah Test of bahguage Developmeht 



CR 



+ = technically adequate 
- ^ ^technically^ inadequate 
** = manual hot available 
CR = criterion referenced 
SC =» special condition- 
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